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GENERAL AGENTS 
GIVE ACQUISITION 
COST VIEWPOINT 


Producers Find Business in State of 
Evolution And Are Changing 
Plans Accordingly 








FRENCH LICK CONVENTION 





Addresses Were of Unusual Interest 
and Social Features Made Occasion 
Enjoyable 





For one week out of each year about 
400 casualty men travel to some fam- 
health playground and 
mix with each other, allotting a certain 


ous resort or 


part of the time to the business of 
holding meetings. Two years ago it 
was White Sulphur; last year it was 


Lake Placid; this year (last week) it 
was French Lick Springs, Ind. 
Whether the business actually trans- 
acted be of any particular importance 
or not is inconsequential, because the 
mere friendly gathering of these clans 
in a business so new, with competitive 
problems so intense, as is the case in 


casualty insurance, helps smooth out 
the wrinkles. Socially, the French 
Lick convention was one of the most 
delightful ever held. With a golf tour- 


hament growing to 
that seventeen of the leading men in 
the offered with 
dances, swimming, and a brilliant din- 
rer on the program, the French Lick 
affair of 1923 will go down in conven- 


such importance 


business prizes; 


tion history as something long to re- 
member for those who were fortunate 
enough to attend. The entertainment 
committee consisted of Spencer Welton, 


chairman; Richard H. Thompson, 
Charles H. Burras, W. lL. Mooney, 
Thomas J. Grahame, Colonel Paul M. 


Milliken, Henry J. Harder, Arthur P. 
Woodward and Charles D. Greer. The 
retiring president of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
cerwriters, A. Duncan Reid, fine 
host, too; and helped much in making 
the occasion pleasant. 


is a 


Excellent Addresses 
But the convention was more import- 
ant than a mere social function. The 
papers were of unusual excellence and 
not one in the lot at either the agents’ 
or the underwriters’ convention proved 
to be a bore. Among the speakers were 


two legislators and a United States 
Senator, speaking on pertinent topics 
and making addresses which held at- 


tention all the way through. 

The addresses of such men as Jesse 
S. Phillips, Clarence W. Hobbs and 
George E. Turner also were up to a 
high standard. 

When the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents opened its 
convention, it was seen that there was 
a good attendance—almost one hun- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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N THE discharge of its daily duties the “Phoenix” takes 
each problem as it comes and disposes of it conscien- 
tiously, sincerely and liberally. 
The “Phoenix” of today is a live, virile, vigorous Com- 
pany, modern in every respect, keeping abreast with the 
times, ready to meet changing conditions as they occur. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Yesterday TODAY 


Tomorrow 














OPPORTUNITY! 





Opportunity may knock more than 
once in the Insurance Business. One day it may be the Use 
and Occupancy opportunity, another day it may be a Rent 
opportunity. The agent who makes the most of these Side- 
Line opportunities will profit to a large extent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted 
Assets 


1923 


Insurance in 


Dec. 31 Force 


1912 ............ $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 ............ $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 














TYRRELL SAYS HIGH 
BLOOD PRESSURE 
IS CONQUERABLE 


His Own Experience With One of Life’s 
Great and Terrible Malady 
Mysteries 








STOPS MEAT, COFFEE, TOBACCO 





Determined to Fight it Successfully 
And Did So; “Blood Pressure” 
Warning to “Watch Out” 





By Henry F. Tyrrell, Legisla- 
tive Counsel, Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


Blood pressure is one of the great 
It emanates from 
its consequences 
are problematical and it vields to treat- 
ment reluctantly. Life com- 
have satisfied that 
high blood must be reckoned 
with in the matter of risk selection. 


mysteries of nature. 


no assignable cause, 
insurance 
panies themselves 


pressure 


e@ The good old dictionary frequently re- 
veals a word which appears exactly to 
fill a long felt want. Facient is such an 
one. It is a noun and means “a doer; 
one who does things, good or bad.” 
We abundant 
quate language, expressive words with 
which to characterize 
and impotent 


have, in our and ade- 


those apathetic 
molluses who clutter up 
the face of the earth under the general 
guise of humanity and it is more 
than right that we should have at least 
one good, strong word with which to de- 
scribe those ambitions and indomitable 
spirits who do things. 


ho 


Harbors a Secret 


This may be an involved way 
troduce the thought that the only per- 
sons who ever have things—good or 
bad—are those who do things—-good or 
bad. 

We are about to consider the question 
of high blood pressure. Let us, there- 
fore, be specific. Every person who has 


to in- 


any disease or any ailment has done 
something to warrant it. The smallpox 
patient has been inoculated with a 


poison; the sufferer from typhoid fever 
has violated some hygienic law; the 
dyspeptic has transgressed the rules of 
diet; the rheumatic has been careless; 
the diabetic, foolish, and so it goes. 
Take the man who has the delirium 
tremens, for example. He certainly has 
something and every one knows wl.2t he 
did to get it. It is different from vLlood 


pressure. The man with a blood pres- 
sure harbors a secret. General! he 
doesn’t even know that he has let 


alone knowing how he got it. When a 
man has the ‘d. t.’s,” he shows it plain- 
ly and, of course, every one who sees 
him knows about it. When a person 
has blood pressure he does not show it 
at all and no one suspects that he has 
it. He has “done” something, though, 
to get this affliction, but what, no one 
on earth knows. 


The Prize Mystery 


Recent investigations appear * ter 


A 
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yrmer opinions about the causes of 

igh blood pressure. It develops, for 
sucltance, that the persistent and exces- 
sive user of tobacco may never have a 
pressure; the inordinate meat eater 
may entirely escape and the strenuous 
chap who thrives on excitement may 
come out unscathed. Talk about mys- 
teries! Blood pressure is the prize mys- 
tery of them all! 

Tell a man that he has a high blood 
pressure and the first thing he wants 
to know is, “what will I do about it’? 

The obvious and sensible answer is, 
“Consult your family physician. He is 
about the only human being who can 
give good advice in the circumstances 
and it he is honest and ethical, he will 


take a personal interest in helping you.” 

Blood pressure not only is mysterious, 
but it is fearful, as well, and that may 
account tor its present vogue. Mystery 
and tear are strong allies when it comes 
to interesting and exciting the public. 

There is more than mere idle rumor 
about blood pressure, however, for mor- 
tality records show that it has a very 
well defined and important bearing upon 
vital statistics. Blood pressure is noth- 
ing to joke about. 

The person who has a high blood 
pressure is abnormal, and life insur- 
ance, companies are convinced that he is 
a “poor risk,” which means that he is 
slated to die before his time. Not a 
pleasant prospect, is it? 

Every blood pressure victim, there- 
fore, is justified in feeling uneasy about 
his condition, assuming, of course, that 
he cares to live. 

Here is something elementary and 
tangible: High blood pressure is a 
mysterious precursor of a serious physi- 
cal condition, most frequently manifest- 
ing itself in persons who have been, and 
who still continue to be, abnormal in 
their manner of living, or thinking or 
dieting. Of itself, high blood pressure 
is not necessarily frightful, but in con- 
junction with organic difficulties, it is 
properly alarming. 

There is one deep and glorious con- 
solation, however, and that is that high 
blood pressure is conquerable. 

Based upon a personal experience of 
more than five years, together with a 
continuing series of experiments which 
any person can make—if he will—the 
confident statement is made _ that 
through the exercise of grit and de- 
termination, with a definite formula, 
high blood pressure can be reduced to 
an approximate normal in nearly every 
case. The patient must first make up 
his mind, however, that the cure sounds 
as hard as the condition is serious. He 
must remember that it took some time 
and persistent infraction of natural laws 
to acquire a high blood pressure and, 
therefore, that it will take a long time 
and a strict observance of rules to get 
rid of it. 

Blood pressure, while serious, is not 
hopeless. The public should know 
about it, in order that those who have 
a high blood pressure may take steps to 
overcome it before it is too late; that is, 
before complications arise which, in 
conjunction with blood pressure, result 
in death or in a total disability which, 
in some cases, is worse than death. 

The process of ascertaining the pres- 
ence of blood pressure varies, but the 
generally practiced method is by means 
of an instrument known as the sphyg- 
momanometer. This is a formidable 
looking contrivance which is a combina- 
tion of steam gauge and gas bag. It is 
generally attached to the upper left arm 
and it is manipulated by a rubber bulb 
which in the process of pumping makes 
a devilish sound which always “gets on 
the nerves” of a patient. The physician 
adds terror to the process by the use of 
a stethoscope. 

{t requires strong nerves to keep a 
pressure down, while the dial on the 
steam gauge is going up! 

Physicians Should Hide Nothing From 


Patient 
When the presence of an abnormal 
pressure has been disclosed, many 


physicians make the serious mistake of 
not talking over the condition with their 
patients. They content themselves with 
giving general advice such as “not to 
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worry,” “take a good, long rest” or “go 
south and get a complete change.” That 
is not enough. The man with blood 
pressure needs something more than 
glittering generalities. He is entitled 
to specific treatment, the same as if 
he had a definite disease. 

The trouble is, the average physician 
knows comparatively little about blood 
pressure. He recognizes it as a serious 
condition and that is about all. He has 
no “cure” for it, and so he is content 
to give his patients a line of mysterious 
talk and a goodly quantity of profes- 
sional camouflage. 


My personal experience with high 
blood pressure is related solely with 
the hope that the story may lead to 


something comforting and beneficial. 

Discusses His Own Experience 
Some five years or more ago, I ap- 
plied for a policy of life insurance in a 
company whose Chief Medical Director 
is the man who first recognized the 
importance of blood pressure as related 
to life insurance. During the process 
of a physical examination at the home 


office of that company, one of the As- 
sistant Medical Directors discovered 
that I had a “high pressure.” He 


promptly called in the “old man,” and 
he immediately gave me a good deal of 
kindly, fatherly advice, in the mean- 
time postponing further examination 
into my physical condition. Included in 
the general advice was the admonition 
to “go south and take some baths, as 
well as a good rest for a couple of 
months.” As the company which we 
both represented was, at that identical 
moment, sending me to New York on a 
diplomatic mission, the advice neces- 
sarily went unheeded, but my great re- 
spect and high regard for the profes- 
sional learning and recognized ability of 
this doctor, prompted me to begin a 
serious investigation into “blood pres- 


sure.” I believe the results are worth 
mentioning and recording. 

There is nothing new about blood 
pressure. It was discovered in 1733 and 
so far back as 1828 a mechanical device 
was perfected to measure it. 

A definition of blood pressure which 
would satisfy the medical mind would 
be so confusing and vague to the lay- 
man that there is no use trying to give 
one. 

Blood pressure, so far as any layman 
need know, “is the arterial tension or 
pressure of the blood in the vessels 
within which it is contained.” 

This is the definition of Percival Nich- 
olson, M. D., in his work on “Blood 
Pressure in General Practice,” and it is 
chosen for present purposes because it 
is one of the few understandable defini- 
tions which prolonged search has dis- 
closed. But even so plain and simple 
a definition does not give a real clear 
understanding to the uninitiated. 

The Symptoms 

High blood pressure is a condition of 
affairs the presence of which is often, 
but not always, disclosed by such symp- 
toms as dizziness, ringing in the ears 
and, strange as it may appear, by a gen- 
eral feeling of well being. It is indicat- 
ed by a mechanical contrivance (one of 
which has been referred to) which re- 
veals a pressure either high or low as 
a dial points to figures above or below 
a more or less arbitrary normal, roughly 
estimated at from 120 to 130 in per- 
sons under 30 years of age and 125 to 
140 after that age. 

There is so much of uncertainty and 
exception about the whole matter, how- 
ever, that definitions are hard to give 
and they are of little use after they 
are given. What is indicated as a high 
blood pressure in a given man may, 
after all, be a fairly normal pressure for 
him, everything considered. Readings 
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MUTUALITY 


‘or seventy-eight years the idea conveyed by the 
words MUTUAL BENEFIT—“the good of the whole 
applied to the affairs of each one’’—has been the guid- 


ing principle in the treatment of policyholders of this 
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taken at or about the same time may 
vary a number of points, depending Up 
on many circumstances, and marked 
symptoms in one case may not be dis. 
closed in another at all. 

Very Dangerous But Not Hopeless 

About all that can be said to the lay. 
man with safety and effect is, that high 
blood pressure is the mysterious mani 
festation of a condition which physgj- 
cians believe has a potent influence for 
the bad upon organic ailments. High 
blood pressure per se may not be go 
terrible, but in conjunction with heart 
disease or kidney trouble, for example, 
it is serious and dangerous. But it is 
not hopeless. 

Considerable nonsense has been writ: 
ten and talked about high blood press. 
ure. Some physicians have even gone 
so far as to “make fun” of it, but a 
tendency in the medical profession hag 
gradually developed to recognize in high 
blood pressure a very serious matter 
and to treat it accordingly. There hag 
been, perhaps, a little too much mystery 
connected with it—a mystery which hag 
created fear, which is the best friend a 
well-developed blood pressure has. 

On my return from New York, after 
the sad news had been conveyed to me, 
I journeyed to a famous health resort 
where there were baths, golf and rest 
galore. I stayed there for about a 
month, drinking a variegated assort- 
ment of nauseating waters, bathing in 
hot ink and electricity, playing golf and 
getting inordinately hungry, and I came 
home with about the same pressure I 
had when I went away. 

Depressed by Experience 

This experience depressed me; and 
my family, noting what disappointment, 
fear and irritability were doing to me, 
insisted upon having me consult our old 
family physician. Luckily, he is a man 
who entered the profession late in life 
and who never had the idea of profes- 
sional camouflage drilled into him as a 
condition precedent to the receipt of a 
diploma. He is as frank as any family 
doctor ought to be. We went at our 
problem seriously, experimenting with 
various things and finally arriving at a 
program which we carried out with 
splendid results. 

One of the very first things we decid- 
ed upon after experimentation was that 
stimulants invariably sent up my press: 
ure, so all alcoholic liquors, tea, coffee 
and tobacco were absolutely abandoned. 
The reaction from a single cup of coffee 
or cocktail or highball was always dis- 
closed in the pressure more than twen- 
ty-four hours after taking. 

I am not prepared to say that what 
influenced my pressure necessarily will 
influence that of another, but I do say 
that in my case coffee was the worst 
thing I could use. It shot my pressure 
up every time I drank it. 

Put Meat Under the Ban 

It was not long before we convinced 
ourselves that meat was “bad” for the 
pressure, so I included meat among the 
expurgated articles and I must say that 
despite a natural dislike for vegetarians 
(they are all so all-fired stringy and 
unnatural looking—those who _ start 
early and keep it up from conviction) 
I have grown so accustomed to be with- 
out it, that meat no longer appeals to 
me. 

It was not at all difficult to deny my- 
self this much. Coffee was, by far, the 
greatest sacrifice, and if there be any 
among you who doubt the potency of 
coffee, just try going without it for a 
couple of mornings. 

One naturally asks, what do you eat 
and drink? The answer is, I eat every: 


thing but salt and meat, and that em- 
braces a wide range of opportunity. I 
drink nothing but water and milk, and 
that is plenty. 
Having settled upon the list of ex: 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Points That Make 
An All-Around Agent 


IMPORTANCE OF LOW LAPSE 

w. H. Kingsley Tells Penn Mutual Men 

of Need for Conservation of 
Business 


The qualities that go to make a good 
life insurance agent were discussed at 
the recent regional convention of the 
penn Mutual Life at Long Branch, 
vy. J. by Vice-President William H. 
Kingsley. In the so-called good old 
days, he said, most of the companies 
stressed volume of business, and, be- 
sinning at the home office, quotas were 
laid out for the year, or from month to 
month, and passed on down the line to 
the remotest farm region, that required 
for their attainment every ounce of 
strength and every minute of time that 
would be exacted in the severest form 
of slavery. After a time the costliness 
of this method of doing business was 
perceived, company managers came to 
their senses, and delivered business be- 
came the measure of progress. 

Today production figures that are 
not fairly well matched by delivery fig- 
ures give an agent a bad mark and do 
not win him even a leather medal. 
Every company wishes to have from 
year to year such a growth as its out- 
standing business can assimilate with- 
out increase of cost to existing policy- 
holders, and such as is indicative of a 
management that is alive to life insur- 
ance opportunities and an agency force 
that is as good as the best. 

The good agent, therefore, said Mr. 
Kingsley, produces and pays for the 
largest possible volume of new business 
that his time and strength will yield. 


Read Insurance Papers 


A good agent is a studious one, said 
Mr. Kingsley. He is not content to 
employ alone what knowledge and what 
skill he now possesses. He regards 
himself as an instrument of salesman- 
ship, and realizes that the better the 
condition of that instrument and the 
better his control of it, the more _ it 
will produce for him. He will so take 
care of the physical part of the instru- 
ment that it shall serve him without 
undue fatigue, and that its power of 
endurance shall be increased as time 
goes on. His eyes and ears will be 
open for new facts, new modes of serv- 
ice, new ideas in salesmanship. He 
will read carefully—and not leave them 
from week to week or month to month 
in their wrappers—one or two first 
class insurance journals—journals that 
jescribe new policies, new public needs 
and means of meeting them, new plans 
of salesmanship and points in salesman- 
ship. He will eagerly study some of 
the new books concerning his profes- 
sion which from time to time come 
from the press. 

“There are agents who are. brilliant 
iroducers and deliverers,” concluded 
Mr. Kingsley. “But when once a policy 
las been delivered and paid for, so 
eager are they to enroll new policy- 
holders that they pay little attention to 
old ones. Now, life insurance différs 
from many other things which men 
my. Nearly everything else when sold 
's delivered and possession is retained. 
Perhaps that ig because most things are 
sold in return for a single purchase 
Price. Perhaps also use, causing wear 
or diminishment. and so preventing re- 
‘urn, has something to do with it. Per- 
haps also to-day’s need of it or enioy- 
ment of it has something to do with 
the “staying-put” of the purchase. Tife 
surance is different. It is a contin- 
vous service bought on the instalment 
Pan. Frequently the paying of the in- 
‘lalments entails either inconvenience 
sacrifice. The result is that when 
the second year’s imstalment becomes 
due, that inconvenience or temporary 
Sacrifice dulls the policyholder’s desire 
‘0 retain the protection, and he lapses. 
Lapsed business is costly business. It 











CHARLES DICKENS 


It is said that Charles Dickens, the world’s 
greatest in the art of character portrayal, 


was educated by contact with life itself. 


His writings prove his knowledge of the 
“stuff of life” and show that all who struggle 
for existence, competence, happiness, must 
realize the urgent need for some means of 
assuring the future against pecuniary sla- 
very of old age or the want of dependent 


loved ones. Of this he says: 


“No matter what may be the object of 
your solicitude be assured; whether 
you are thinking of the maintenance of 
general health, or of comfort and com- 
petence in your old age, or of the inter- 
est of wife and children-—be assured.” 

This conclusion by an authority of whom 
everyone knows will ever be backed by 


provident men. 
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is not news to you that the first year’s 
premium does not pay the first year’s 
cost to the company of carrying the in- 
surance, and, consequently, when lapse 
comes at the beginning of the second 
year there is an actual cash loss of a 
sum which, with all other similar sums, 
would, if saved, reduce the net cost to 
all policyholders. This heavy lapsing 
in the second and third years of a pol- 
icy is one of the unsolved problems of 
all the companies. It is inspiring—or, 
rather exhilarating—to find at the end 
ot the year that we have delivered an 
enormous volume of new business, with 
u splendid increase over the deliveries 
of the previous year. But the good 
agent’s enthusiasm thereat is strongly 
modified when he looks at the hideous 
total--as it is with most of the compa 
nies of the terminations, and observes 
that terminations by lapse constitute an 
eppalling percentage. 

“Some companies do much and some 
do but little to check or minimize this 
evil. Some work systematically, using 
every means, in home office and field, 
to keep policies on the books. Others 
appear to be bewildered by the problem 
and without the energy even to grope 
their way toward betterment. 

“The Penn Mutual now maintains a 
Conservation Department, as you know, 
which is co-operating to lessen lapses. 
Our General Agency regulations in re- 
spect to avoiding lapsation are as al- 
luring as just liberality can make them. 
And the Penn Mutual is far from mak- 
ing a disereditable lapse exhibition 
when compared with the figures of 
other companies. But yet we are not 
satisfied, We shall soon endeavor, 
through the printed word, to strengthen 
our conservation system by bringing 
the home office a little nearer to the 
policyholder, to keep him from tremb- 
ling on the brink of lapse. But no mat- 
ter how zealous and successful and in- 
telligently systematic the home office, 
ne matter how liberal and attractive 
our General Agency regulations in re- 
spect to prevention of lapse may be, 
the supreme preventive resort must be 
the producing agent himself or herself.” 


CARROLL SUCCEEDS RHODES 


New General Agent of Berkshire Life 
At New York Started With 
Rhodes Agency 





William M. Carroll, Jr., for the past 
eleven years connected with the Berk- 
shire Life agency in New York under 
Frederic H. Rhodes, now vice-president 
of the company, has been appointed 
general agent to succeed Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Carroll is undoubtedly the young- 
est general agent in the metropolitan 
district and he succeeds a man who was 
at the time of his appointment also the 
youngest general agent in New York. 
Mr. Carroll started with the Rhodes 
ugency as a stenographer and now has 
en equipment that includes all depart 
ments of the general agency work. 

Mr. Carroll was a captain in the war 
and received both the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the French Croix de 
Guerre with palm for distinguished 
service at the front. 


TWO AETNA-IZERS 


One To Cover Life Insurance; the 
Other General Lines; First 
Life Number Out 


The Aetna Life and Affiliated Com 
panies have divided the Aetna-Izer into 
two sections: one life, the other gen 
eral lines. The first number of the 
life section features the national ad- 
vertising campaign in which the Aetna 
will embark. There are articles by 
President Brainard, Vice-President 
Bushnell, K. A. Luther, agency secre- 
tary and others. The number is dedi 
cated to Vice-President Bushnell. 





PENN AGENTS MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Pennsyl 
vania Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held October 17 and 18 at 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna, 
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THE FRASER AGENCY 
of The 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


ANNOUNCES 


That this Company now gives larger cash and loan 
values, and all policies issued on and after Sept. 5, 1923, 
will bear the full reserve beginning with the fifth year. 


That beginning Nov. 1, 1923, the Company will accept 
applications from its own agents on certain sub- 
standard risks. A flat extra premium will be charged. 
This will extend the benefits of Connecticut Mutual 
protection to a large class unable to secure it hereto- 
fore. 


P. M. FRASER 
. General Agent 
Cortlandt 2880-1-2-3-4 

NEW YORK CITY 


149 Broadway 
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Farm Mortgages As 
Investment Medium 


LOANS AND FARMER UNREST 





Mortgage Banker as Contact Between 
Companies and Borrower Discussed 
By A. M. Woodruff 


A number of Prudential agents in the 
Middle West attended the annual con- 
vention of the Farm Bank- 
ers’ Association held in 
West last week, prin- 
cipally to hear Archibald M. Woodruff, 
vice-president of The Prudential. His 
topic was “Why Life Insurance Com- 
panies Invest in 
summary of his talk follows: 

“It would be interesting to take up 
for a few moments the history of farm 
loans in the United States during the 


Mortgage 
of America, 


Baden, Indiana, 


Mortgage Loans.” A 


last 50 years and consider what has 
been done by the United States life 
insurance companies in this field of 
investment. 


“You are probably all familiar with 
the fact that about fifty years ago a 
very limited number of companies be- 
gan investing in farm loans and during 
the last 30 years there has been an in- 
creasing number of companies making 
loans of this character. 

‘Farm loans were. originally 
in a limited number of the Central 
Western States and the farm loan ter- 
ritory has been extended West to th» 
Pacific Ocean, South to the Gulf and 
North to the Canadian line until some 
of the larger companies are making 
loans in 380 or more states. 

190 Companies Investing in Farm Loans 

‘During the last few years the in- 
dividual investors in farm loans have 
declined steadily in number as the num- 


made 


ber of investing life insurance com- 
panies has increased. At the present 
time there are about 288 life insurance 
companies operating in the United 


States, about 190 of this number it is 
estimated are investing in farm loans. 
The farm loans held by United States 
life insurance companies anproximate 
$1,500,000,000 or about 20% of all 


the outstanding farm loans in the 
United States, the total outstanding 


farm loans being based upon statistics 


furnished by our Government in 1920. 
“Wonderful changes have taken 
place during the last thirty years in 


the farm loan field as that field has de- 
veloped and increased in size. The 
tumber of improved roads has steadily 
increased; the automobile has brought 
the farmer closer to his market, and 
his family closer to friends and neigh- 
bors; the gasoline engine bas lightened 
the farmer's burdens in the field, in 
the barn and in the home: the tractor 
has worked well in many localities, in- 
treasing production and = decreasing 
Manual labor. The farmer's telephone 
and aero equipments have very great- 
lv added to the eomfort and pleasure 
of life upon the farm. 

“Onur very ably managed Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. our col- 
leges, agricultural schools avd agriecul- 
tural experimental stations have done 
excellent work in the way of edueation 
and enlightenment, ard a a result Ife 
upon a vast number of farms has 
ceased to be a burden ard has become 
both pleasant and profitable. 

Why Farm Mortgages Appeal to In- 
surance Compani’s 

“To return to my subieect ‘Whv_ In- 
svrance Companies Invest in Farm 
Mortgages,’ I would like to give von a 
Mumber of reasons why, in mv opinion, 
farm loans have attracted Insurance 
Comnenies in the past as an invest- 
ment.” 

Ist. The rate 
originally 
ber of 
made a 


offered, of 

attracted a 
companies 
limited 


course, 

num- 
Having 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 











A Complete Short Course 
in Selling from a New 
Ansgle----The Twentieth 
Century Answer to All 
Sales Problems. 






CREATIVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


HERBERT W. HESS 





CREATIVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


By HERBERT W. HESS, Ph.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Author of 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Illustrated. 339 Pages. 


This book will open the eyes of business men, sales managers and salesmen 
to the unlimited possibilities in their particular lines when they approach 
and study their problems properly. It defines the human _ processes 
needful for modern business survival and brings together in one volume 
the principles and practices upon which successful selling must be built. 
It is a new scientific approach to all distribution problems. Filled with 
practical suggestions. 

Prof. Hess has based his work upon the bed-rock principles of successful 
business as it is carried on now and will be in the future. 
received the endorsement of many business men, 
writes: 


It has already 
The Buffalo Commercial 
“If the average knight of the road would buy a copy of this book, 
spend his spare moments reading and digesting it and then go out and 
put its theories into practice, it would be difficult to say how far he might 
not go and what high goal he might not reach.” 


PRICE $3.65, POSTPAID Send Your Orders At Once to 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 























PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make 
it casy for an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his 
policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his 
particular purpose in taking the policy will be definitely 
carried oul. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insur- 
ance Programme for the protection of the policyholder’s 
family or of his own old age, through income —for the edu- 


cation of his children—-for the protection of his business or 
of his estate—for the cancellation of a mortgage or other 
debts, 














farm loans and having found 
the investments satisfactory 
they have widened their scope 
of operations and gradually 
developed new fields. 
Insurance companies 
nize the fact that our farmers 
must produce food and ma- 
terial for clothing if this coun- 
try is to hold its place im the 
Family of Nations. If the peo- 


2nd, recog- 


ple of this country are to be 
economically fed and clothed 
the raw materials must be 


produced upon our farms. 


srd. It is a well known fact that 
during the last thirty years 
there has been a steady and 
continued increase in the 
value of farm land. Many 
farmers, as you know, have 


accumulated wealth by devel- 
oping farms, disposing of 
them at a profit and repeating 
the operation in new and un- 
developed localities. 
Most farms have a sentiment- 
al value which is greater than 
their estimated intrinsic value. 
There seems to be a 
on the part of most 
own land and enjoy 
the earth yield her inerense, 
To hold land and bequeath it 
to his heirs is a hope deeply 
seated in the hearts of the ma- 
jority of American farmers. 
There has been a very ready 
market for farm land during 
the last thirty vears. Buvers 
have been awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to purchase and wil- 
ling to pay good prices. 
You have shown wonderful 
ability in handling the busi- 
ness in which you ‘re en 
gaged, the care yon exercise 
in supervising of details both 
in the office and the field is 
fully appreciated. Banking in- 
stitutions have shown. their 
confidence in vou by furnish- 
ing financial aid. thus enabling 
vou to promptly farm 
loans. 

The Future 

“We all recognize the fact 
impossible to forecast the 
we cannot now discuss 
ihe question as to whether farm loans 
will be attractive as an investment in 
the coming vears. There are certain 
conditions which are disturbing and to 
which we should give careful consid- 
eration. 

“We cannot but 
growing tendency on the part of the 
rural population in some sections of 
the country to engage in lawless acts, 
hasten the passage of questionable leg 
islation and depart from the principles 
which have been the bulwark of this 
nation from its very inception. 

“The farmer, at the present time, has 
reason for discontent. He is compelled 


4th. 


desire 
men to 
seeing 


5th. 


6th, 


close 


that it is 
future and 
intelligently 


view with alarm the 


to sell the fruits of his labor at low 
figures and pay high prices for the 
erticles he purchases. The reports 
which reach him. giving an account of 
the rapid growth of population in 2 
number of our cities, the demand for 
labor and the high wages paid labor 
by some trades are disturbing and, of 
course, lead to much unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Will the value of farms contin 


to increase during the next 
Will the demand for farms continve 
end will forms sell as readilv in the 
future as they have in the past? 

“Will farmers be able to vrofitably 
cultivate large tracts. or will large 
traets be cut into small units? 

“These are some of the question con- 
fronting us and we should give these 
auestions careful study. 

Low Farm Loan Rates 

rates at which farm loans are 
now being made by insurance 
nies, we all know are extremely low 
for examnle: A farmer ir ntral Tl 
inois or Towa car 
cusily than can a business man in Chic 
ago or St. Louis, and at a lower interest 


few years? 


“The 


comne 


eonre loan mar 
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rate. A farmer in Eastern Kansas or 
Nebraska can borrow money on his land 
at a less rate than the applicant for 
a dwelling loan in Kansas City or 
Omaha. 

“Insurance companies have undoubt- 
edly been influenced by the farmer’s 
present condition and have not raised 
interest rates to equal the rates offered 
by other desirable forms of investment. 

“You should co-operate, gentlemen, 
with the insurance companies, keep 
down the cost to borrowers and render 
efficient service for a moderate commis- 
sion charge. 

“You occupy a unique position—you 
stand between the lender ready to loan 
at a low rate on one side, and many 
discontented farmers on the other. Do 
not take advantage of the low rate 
offered or the necessities of the farmer 
and allow your acts to be subject to 
criticism. 

“Insurance companies have faith in 
the American farmer for he has learned 
how to meet reverses and to take 
knocks which would discourage men in 
other walks of life. Insurance compa- 
nies have faith in you, gentlemen, and 
the organizations you represent. You 
can exert a powerful influence for good 
through your local correspondents, 
field forces and other agencies under 
your control. You can preach _ pa- 
tience; you can discourage hasty and 
unwise legislation and you can do much 
to prove to the American farmer that 
farm life has many advantages and that 
the American people are deeply inter- 
ested in his welfare.” 


H. F. TYRRELL’S STORY 
OF BLOOD PRESSURE 


(Continued from page 2) 
purgated erticles, we next tried medica 
tion. We took bromides and drugs of 
various kinds, but after experimenting 
with them for a time, we abandoned 
them entirely. 

Then the doctor bought a new-fangled 
Static electrica! machine and we tried 
that. We got some results from it. The 
pressure dropped twenty points or more 
immediately after using, but the effect 
lasted only about twenty-four hours. 
We administered this electricity every 
other day for about six months and 
both the doctor and myself are satisfied 
that it helped some. We are not con- 
vinced, however, that it was primarily 
responsible for the results ultimately 
obtained. 

Overplayed Golf 

My weight was about 180 to 185 
pounds when I began to diet and to 
get regular sleep and good exercise, and 
one of the things we discovered was 
that as the weight went down, so did 
the pressure. After I had been dili- 
gently pounding down the weight and 
the pressure, slowly but surely, for 
about four years, there came a day 
when, feeling strong and vigorous as 
the result of rational living, sensible ex- 
ercising and good medical attention, I 
went to a little country club to spend 
the week-end and the Fourth of July. 
I overplayed golf and it weakened my 
heart. The doctors put me to bed, and 
while I was there my blood pressure 
came down to normal and, despite the 
fact that I have now been back at my 
desk and regular employment more 
than a year, the pressure still remains 
normal and it begins to look as though 
the strict diet, regular hours, exercise 
and the long rest “did the business.” 

Diet Advice 

Based upon experience, therefore, may 
I not advise all blood pressure patients 
immediately to stop using coffee, tea 
and alcoholic beverages; give up to- 
bacco, in all its forms, and cease eating 
salt and meat? Find a good doctor- 
one whom you regard as a friend-—and 
put yourself under his professional care. 
Have him give you a thorough exami- 
nation every three months at least, with 
more frequent analyses and tests of 
various sorts, and try to get at least 
one good, long rest—in bed, if possible. 

It sounds hard, doesn’t it? Well, it is 
no such thing. At one time I weighed 





~ 
194 pounds and had a pressure as high a, 
as 240. I now weigh 167 pounds and — ted 1851 
my pressure is about 150. My friends 5 


all tell me I never looked better in my BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


life and I fecl fine and have been feel- Pittsfield, Mass. 

ing fine ever since I made the sacri- W. D. WYMAN. President 

fices (?) here outlined. The first few ; wie PnNaebie: ; 

weeks are the hardest, and after that it This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 


have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


is fun. : . sa Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
Blood pressure is a warning to “watch to develop and hold their business. 


out,” and he who disregards the warn- Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
fing necessarily must suffer the conse- 








quences. The wise man heeds it and 
takes steps to beat the game. 

To say the least, he is a facient, and - $$$ —_——_—— ———___________—_ 
that is something—according to the dic- 
tionary. 


inaade: Ww. inishteiinds. secretary THE PENN MUTUAL 


and counsel of the American Life Con- 








vention, was in New York this week. is national in the scope of its operations. 
Se ee ee ee ae It is individual in the service that it renders 
hold its annual meeting ctober * ° : 
sa 20: et Metal OA. ee Sieioen, ‘De to its members and to its field representa 
Moines, Ia., with the legal section meet- tives. . me 

ing two days earlier. The work of Back of your independence it is ready to 
arranging for these meetings falls stand as an economic bulwark. 


largely on Mr. Blackburn and this time 
of the sear finds him jun ping about 


the country lining up stars for the The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co 


meetings which are among the most Independence Square Philadelphia 
interesting and instructive gatherings 











in the insurance business. 
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Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 


“It is the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 


and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 


This is only one of the many expressions 
of appreciation received from our Agents. 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 
from one circular alone. Such “Teamwork” 
insures success to Union Central Agents. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Agency Officers Plan 
Discussion Meeting 


IN CHICAGO 





MEET NOV. 12-13 





Future of Underwriting as Related to 
Agency Management Forms 
Central Subject 





The Association of Agency Officers 
will hold its seventh annual meeting 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Novem- 
per 12 and 13. The general subject 
this year will be “The Future of Life 
Underwriting as Related to Agency 
Management,” and there will be no set 
speeches, the aim of those in charge 
of the program being to 
free a discussion as_ possible. The 
topics have been selected for their 
practical application and it is hoped 
that the sessions will be a 
clearing house of information. 

Under the general direction of the 

chairman of the executive committee 
Edward D. Field, second vice-president, 
National Life of Vermont, the program 
is in charge of the following committee: 
L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agencies, New York Life; Philip Bur- 
uet, president, Continental Life, Wilm- 
ington; and A. Mackenzie, manager of 
agencies, Manufacturers Life, Canada. 

A general outline of the program fol- 

lows: 

Monday, November 12, Morning Ses- 
sion; Executive Committee 
Meeting. 

Afternoon Session; General Business. 

Topic: “Are we tending towards 
agency management through 
branch offices with salaried 
managers, or general agen- 
cies financed by the general 
agent?” 

Topic: “How are Agency Managers 
or General Agents selected?” 

Tuesday, November 138, Morning Ses- 
sion; National Association of 
Life Underwriters -— The 
Field Man’s View of the Fut- 
ure of Life Underwriting. 

Topic: How does the Home Office 
assist and control Agency 
Managers and General 
Agents? 

Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau—Its Intimate  Rela- 
tionship to the Problems of 
the Day. 

Afternoon Session. 


promote as 


general 


Topic: How is the success or failure 
of an agency measured? 

Topic: Financial Service to Bene- 
ficiaries —~- Its Fundamental 
Relation to Sales. 





SELLS JACK DEMPSEY 





Frank A. Llewellyn, New York Agent, 
Visited Pugilist at Training 





Camp 
Jack Dempsey, champion  heavy- 
Weight pugilist, realizing that new 


champions arise with the passing of 
years, has made financial provision for 
the future by taking out, and paying up 
In full, a fifteen year endowment life 
insurance policy for $25,000. The pol- 
icy was sold to the champion by Frank 
A. Llewellyn, an underwriter of this 
(ity, who visited the Dempsey camp at 
Saratoga Lake when Jack was training 
lor hig bout with Luis Angel Firpo. 

Upon receipt of the policy, Dempsey 
fave Llewellyn a check for $16,618, 
which covered all the annual premiums 
during the life of the policy. 





John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, address- 
ed the Toronto Life Underwriters on 
September 26. 


Equitable of Iowa 
Pays Extra Dividends 


ON NEW QUINQUENNIAL PLAN 








Payments Bring Net Cost to New Low 
Mark for Company; Scale of 
Payments 





The Equitable Life of Iowa has de- 
cided to pay an extra quinquennial 
dividend in addition to the regular an- 
nual dividends now being paid by the 
company, which will make the net cost 
to policyholders lower than at any time 
in the history of the company. This 
program will be put into effect with 
1924 and all premium-paying policies 
that complete their fifth, tenth, fif- 
teenth year, etc. between March 1, 1924, 
and February 28, 1925, which is the 
dividend year of the company, will re- 
ceive a quinquennial dividend in addi- 
tion to the regular payment. 

In fulfillment of the company’s prom- 
ise to pay an extra dividend to all pol- 
icyholders who received a reduction in 
dividends in 1920 on account of the in- 
fiuenza epidemic, an extra dividend of 
5u% will be paid in 1924 on policies 
issued in 1918 and on policies issued in 
1419, an adjusted extra dividend will be 
paid, which, with the quinquennial and 
regular dividend will make the net cost 
tor the five year period fall below the 
net cost according to the 1919 dividend 
seale, 

Following is the quinquennial divi- 
dend scale for some of the policy forms: 


Quinquennial Dividend, Pay 
able at End of 


5th 10th 1th 2th 

Age Year Year Year Year 
Ordina 
20 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
25 5.45 5.45 5.45 5.45 
30 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
4) 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
ca) 8.50 8.530 8.50 8.50 
20 Payment 
20 6.00 6.25 50 7.00 
25 6.30 6.55 7.10 7.75 
35 7.35 7.65 8.40 9.75 
45 9.15 9.45 9D 10.00 
55 9.50 10.00 10.00 10.00 
20 Year Endowment 
20 9.50 10.50 12.50 15.50 
30 9.50 10.50 12.0 15.50 
45 9. 10.50 12,50 15.50 
Endowment at 65 

20 5.50 5.15 5.45 5.90 
30 6.00 6.35 7.05 8.10 
40 8.50 9.25 10.00 10.00 
50 12.00 14.00 17.50 coee 
55 18.00 20.00 eoce ecce 





BILLY SUNDAY ON INSURANCE 


Talks to Buffalo L’fe Underwriters On 
Many Benefits Resulting From 
Protection 





In addressing the Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Statler, Monday, Billy 
Sunday, the evangelist, said: 

“I don’t know of any other business 
in this world that has done more tow- 
ard wiping away the tears of widows 
and orphans, the paying off of mort- 
gages, driving the wolf away from the 
door and turning the crepe into a brid- 
al veil than life insurance. Many times 
when the hearse leaves the house with 
poor old dad in the coffin, the only 
ray: of comfort is the life insurance 
policy he left behind. 

“You men help to break down selfish- 
ness. The man who lives for himself 
alone will have the privilege of being 
his only mourner. 

“Speak well of your competitor. 
You can’t run yourself up by running 
the other fellow down. The element of 
friendship is a big factor in the world. 

“In selling life insurance, as in any 
other branch of business, let your 
motto be, ‘If a thing can be done, 
I can do it.’ Charles Sumner said, 
‘Three things are necessary for suc- 
cess: First, Backbone; second, Back- 

, 


bone; Third, Backbone.’’ 




















Why 
Write Accident ? 


Because 


The Accident Line 
supplies an effective approach for a Life Insurance 
solicitation. 

Provides 
a ready-made list of Life prospects—full informa- 


tion is in the Accident application. 


Widens 


the Agent’s contacts, exposing him to more sales. 


Develops 


and maintains Life clients; Accident Insurance is 
INCOME insurance and guarantees that there will 
be money to meet Life premiums, whatever befalls. 


Furnishes 


a regular and substantial income, with persistent 
renewals, WHICH PAY THE FULL FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS. 


There’s a Missouri State Life Accident Policy 
to Fit Every Desirable Risk. 


Agents whose companies do not write Accident Insurance 
can sell the Missouri State Life Accident Line under a 
liberal contract direct with the Company on the same 
basis as our regular Agents. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, St. Louis 


Life Accident Health Group 





i. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











Mr. William A, Jas- 
trow, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, 
company’s agency pap 
er, sent an unusually 
while ago, and we wrote 
how the capture was 
that he sent out a de 
tail of service “seouts” and on? 
of them came back with news. 
Sut let the veteran speak for himself: 


Using 
Home Office 
Leads 


Says 


fine trophy, a 
him to find out 
made, It seems 
sales 
rood 


“T could tell you a number of stories 
in connection with sales s ryvice leads 
that would prove mighty interesting, 


but let’s take the latest one, which hap 
pened just a short time There 
is a prominent physician in Grand Rap 


ago. 


ids of whom I have known for several 
vears, but it has been almost imposs! 
ble to see him at any time either at 


his home or office, as he is one of the 


busiest men in town and hard to inter 


view. I knew he was making consider 
able money so IT sent his name in to 
the sales service department, and in 
March received a return card. 


“IT took this card to his office but he 
told me he was not interested, that he 
had all the insurance he wanted and 
all the money that he and his wife and 
one daughter could) possibly sipend 
But he said he would like to take a 
twenty-year endowment for his daugh 


ter, seventeen years of age. So | wrote 
the application of his daughter, for 
$5,000 on the Twenty Year Endowment 
plan, policy No, 429,263 being issued 
and paid for. 

“When this policy was received I 
called at his house, making sure that 
the doctor would be there, and after 
delivering the policy and securing a 


check I suggested $100 monthly income 
for his wife. This did not seem to ap 
peal to him as he said she would have 
all the money she could possibly take 
care of, but he thought something like 
this would be fine for his daughter. So 
I went over the matter with him and 
secured his application for a C. M. L. 
annual life twenty years certain, for 


his daughter, representing insurance 
amounting to $27,788. I received the 
examination a day or two ago and 


mailed the application. 

The best part of this story is that I 
had to write a twenty year endowment 
for $5,000 to secure an interview on 
the $100 C. M. I. This is only one case.” 


oo Kk * 
The Fidelity Mutual Life 
V/orking gives the following experi- 
A New ences of one of its agents: 
Town He told us on Saturday 


that the following week he 
was going to work in a town close by. 
We knew the town fairly well. It was 
prosperous, its residents were a rather 
conservative group of folks, quite thrif 
ty and very proud of their town. We 
had always felt there was considerable 
of provincialism about them when it 
came to insurance agents, however, as 
three or four of onr men had made at 
tempts to “write the town,” and come 


back discouraged. 
So we did not feel optimistic 
about this man’s success during the 


coming week, but he was enthusiastic 
and rather than play the “wet blanket” 
and dampen his ardor we said nothing, 
although we felt a bit cowardly about 
letting him go ahead when we might 
have warned him. Monday came and 
he did not come in to the office but 
we were quite sure that he would 
show up before the week was out. 
Sure enough, he did show up, but not 


that 


as we had expected. On Wednesday 
an application came in from him, on 
Thursday another, on Friday there 
were two and on the following Mon- 
day three. Quite naturally, we were 
interested. And when he touched in at 


the office one day we all flocked around 


him to “get a line” on what had hap- 
pened. Here’s the story: 

He found that most of the residents 
of that place were proud of the fact, 
glad to have it known, and took no lit- 
tle pride in the number of well-to-do 
people who made their homes there. 
He made friends with a young man 
who had been born and raised in the 
fown and knew almost every brick in 


the place, He had the chap show him 
the town, manifesting a great deal of 
interest in the residents. When his 
escort began pointing out this man who 
owned a small manufacturing plant, 
and that fellow who was an office man- 
ager, and another who was in the firm 
of “such and such” a company and the 
foctory superintendents and = foremen 
of various city plants, he kept his note 
hook busy. Then they met a young 
fellow who was the son of the man who 
lived in that big house on 
and another who was a 
grocery dealer, and so 


the corner, 
cousin of the 
on. 


Ile had been making notes all the 
while, mental and otherwise, and had 
collected a splendid list. of prospects, 
Kirst he wrote the chap who had been 
his guide and then engaged him = for 
about two weeks’ work. This was all 
the young fellow could spare as he 
planned to attend summer. school in 
the nearby college. But for those two 
weeks they worked the town together, 
the agent got into the confidence of the 
residents and after that it was ©asy. 


Was if Inck that resulted in more 
than $250,000 business from that con- 
servative town? No. It was plain, or- 


divary, business instinet and determin- 
ation. 
That 


agent Was a real life insuranes 
He knew when he told us he wis 
headed that way that the town had not 
amounted to much from a life insur- 
ance standpoint, that was just why he 
decided to tackle it. And he went with 
a firm determination to get out of it 
the very best, and he did. 

He had the grit to step over what ap- 
peared to be the failure of other men, 
to set his goal and, irrespective of all 
else, do the thing he had set out to do 
That man stands high in the list of 
producers today. For a long time he 
worked the small places. He didn't 
use the same plan in all of them. In 
fact, he tells us that a town is much 
like an individual, ard a plan that fits 
one does not always fit another. You've 
got to size up your town, of course, 
but that little plan has worked a lot of 


times and landed a heap of business. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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All agency contracts direct with the company 
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J. DeWitt, of New York 

A Sample is sending out the fol- 

Letter lowing letter as an open- 
On Taxes ing wedge to an ap- 
proach, on inheritance tax 
coverage: 
My Dear Sir: 

Inheritance taxes, both Federal and 
State, present a problem to be solved 
in life and not by will. 

A practicable and certain way has 
been arranged of guarding against the 
possible ruinous loss through a forced 
sale of securities for the purpose of 
paying these various taxes. 

The complete plan for meeting this 


necessity will be gladly given you in 
writing if desired. 
* * * 


As more and more of the 


PointsOn companies are writing 
Selling group life insurance, 
Group agents in the field) are 

learning the technique of 
handling this business. In. discussing 


methods of closing this kind of 
ance the Missouri State 
company bulletin says: 


insur- 
Life in its 


Although a Group Insurance case is 
occasionally closed on the first or 
second interview, it usually takes time 
and patience to consummate the trans- 
action. To the Agent who gives Group 
a place in his selling programme, the 
knowledges that “Group is not essential- 
ly a quick seller is all-important. 

The first step in selling a Group case 
is to know that you are in touch with 
the key man-—-the man whose word 
will be accepted by all parties con- 
cerned. Much time is wasted in deal- 
ing with sub-officials who have no 
authority or influence. 

When the Agent knows that the Com- 
pany he wishes to sell is a_ logical 
Group prospect, and that he has access 
to the right man, he has every reason to 
helieve that a patient, intelligent cam- 


paign will in time bring results. Group 
Insurance is becoming so logically a 
part of the progressive business pro- 


framme of today, that some firms may 
gravitate into its adoption in the natur- 
al course of their development. Sooner 
or later the Group Agent is likely to 
find several of these easy cases among 
his prospects, but it is well not to 
expect results without intensive selling, 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.08, | 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly, 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 
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covering a reasonable period of time 
By following a systematic selling pro. 
gramme, it is possible for the Agent 
to carry four or five Group cases along 
with his other business. 

Much has been said about the wide. 
spread benefits of Group, and every 
day sees a greater number of Agents 
profiting through this line. Group mor 


than repays the Agent in’ proportion 

to the time he devotes to it. 
* * * 

An agent asks | the 

Use Of State Mutual Life what 

Expectation use the “expectation of 

of ‘Life life’ is in insurance 

work, and the con 


pany discusses this term in the follow.- 
ing: 

The dictionary definition of this term 
is “the average duration of the life of 
individuals after any specified age, as 
shown by mortality tables.” 

It is the common belief among many 
engaged in insurance work that. the 
“expectation of life” is used in actuarial 
work in determining the insurance func. 
tions with which they are familiar, 
This belief exists among many others 
as well, notably among lawyers. This 
is seen in the presentation of evidence 
before courts where a question of the 
measure of damage is to be deter: 
mined, based ‘upon a yearly fixed sum 
per year during the life of an individ 
ual. 

Obviously the measure of damage is 
a life annuity of the yearly fixed sum. 
This has been handled in the courts by 
taking an annuity certain for the ex 
pectation of life of the yearly fixed 
sum. This latter amount is greater 
than the former as can readily be as 
certained by a recourse to a simple ac 
tuarial calculation. 

In spite of the general belief to the 
contrary, it may be said that the “ex- 
pectation of life” is used in no way, 
direct or indirect, in determining the 
insurance functions, i.e. premiums, re 
serves, annuity values. These func: 
tions are determined by the application 
of the theory of probabilities of life and 
of death based on a particular mortal- 
ity table and combined with interest 
or discount. 

The only use to which the “expecta- 
tion of life’ has been put is a conveni- 
ent means of comparing certain prop 
erties of mortality tables, of interest 
largely only to actuaries and _ statisti 
cians. 





THRIFT WEEK 

“Thrift Week” next year will be ob- 
served with an elaborate program be: 
ginning Thursday, January 17 and end- 
ing Wednesday, January 23. Life In 
surance Day will be Monday, January 
21st. 





The George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., has arranged with 
the Life Extension Institute of New 


York for free periodic physical examin: 
ations for its policyholders, 
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° M 94 66 99 built up so quickly and economically the life underwriter who relies entirely 
ow \ ] 
“a Guardian Life S Ad in no other way. In numerous towns on his personal selling effort to build 

Service for Agents throughout the country you will find a clientele. By using printed salesman- 

one man who is known as the life in- ship in the form of effective advertis- 


rURNISHES READY MADE CUTS 





Up-to-Date Copy With Crisp Life 
Insurance Message Prepared 


for Field Men 











Law it easy for Guardian representatives to 
= : carry out an advertising program by 
A novel and very up-to-date advertis- suppivine material iy : cia 
upasevice for te squata hon teak pee- Cannot 4 supplying material to go into the space 
ared by the Guardian Life, of New e 
vork. in the form of electrotypes or Do it oe f GREATEST 
smats.” The cuts carry illustrations, Did you hear the 
with display lines that catch the atten- —_— Yq 7 sc 
tion and lead to a strong, crisp, ‘life ieopell er y ain sy ILLINOIS 
insurance message. Samples of these nea sone ttc 
“ads” appear on this page. They are pbb 
uniform in size and each one is so pest gmp COMPANY 
drawn up that the agents name, address or He ae a ‘idre 
end telephone number may be inserted = or an chi ren 
under the name of the company. tr bacon, and 
In discussing the Guardian Life’s ad- gener but he can- 
=} vertising service, Leonard L. John, man- pr yin tl ol beng 
me. | ager of the company’s publicity depart- an : beg Yao — the Gy, 
pro | ment, Who planned the service, says: squalor OF poverty. it 
rent “It has often been said that advertis- y~ st nae of your 
eath there is just one person in all , = “ 
one the world who can guard your loved —My neighbor died last week. WANE collet ofo}s) 
ide ones—yourself. What did he leave his widow? MEN 
ery By your forethought and care you Insurance that paid the mort- AND 
rd can give them the unfailing pro- gage on the home and left WILL PAY THEM WELL 
- tection of life insurance. $10,000 over 
si Get it now, while you can. : 
Hon : : y —Then she will be comfortable 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE for the rest of her life. 7 
: Will the neighbors say this about 
be a INSURANCE COMPANY your widow? Write, telephone, or 
« " rn OF AMERICA call, now, while you are still insur- 
By sie a Ae able. Particulars gladly furnished 
_ surance man of the community. He has without obligation on your part. 
on Are Happy Now vw wide circle of friends and clients and INSURANCE Co. 
ow indirectly gets much business through TH G L 
- Things run smoothly in the com- his reputation and prestige. Frequent- E UARDIAN IFE NEW YORK 
ii | fortable home. you provide for equ INSURANCE CoMPANY a 
on them. ou enjoy life, too. 
Of course, you expect to maintain TT ; ee stash 
any your home in this way—while you Y; r ti ak ry i oe —_ — Bc i agpaone President 
the live—but what if you were taken a deti 1c ni: ' n addition to this cut e, our 
rial away? | Measur +" B fieldmen have an effective means of 
¢ e€ rou direct-by-mail advertising in the com- 
om Could your wife still keep the home Thrif y pany’s Prospect Bureau. This has been The 63rd Annual Report shows: 
ers going and educate the children hri t is the yard- in operation for the past few years and yy received during the a 
his the way you intend to do? stick men measure is being used extensively by our men Payments to Policyholders and ; 
ae . » Send: as a success . r developing their beneficiaries in Death 
nce Play safe with the future. Senda you by is a suc cessful method of deve 
the postal today for information about leads. ne ee 5,400,700 
er protection for your loved ones. | Amount added to the Insurance 
= Ih nat rit ah was eked hed cas ae 
id L The attorney-general of the state of meee. er eee eae i 2,110,922 
THE GUARDIAN IFE THRIFT ly Ohio has recently given the opinion ($722,382 in excess of the amount 
is INSURANCE COMPANY wins respect and that life insurance taken out for the required to maintain the reserve) 
im. OF AMERICA ee purpose of paying inheritance taxes ar yn Bm 52.87% 
by Thrift can be yours through upon the estate of the insured should Insurance in Force............... $232,163,082 
je ing can’t sell life insurance. That is igang - ri prc comiggl pri ctmaped ge Admitted Assets ................ 46,253,718 
e . rtising can’t the job alone. ute you take out a oO ses axé y 3 
a SNC. DEVOTIONS — Lon a . oe pe policy you form an estate— Ohio inheritance-tax law. 
hut judicious advertising can help the to protect your loved ones For Agency apply to 
as } agent accomplish more than he can do should you die—to main- — a " 
“an, F ai i t : mM Witt 
ac | alone. Persistent advertising can do aulady cian yes as ee GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
for the life insurance man what it has old. 
the | done and is doing for the other business Life insurance makes thrift Superintendent of Agents 
eX hen of almost any community. It can easy. Let us explain. T 
ay, | develop prospects, bring the agent’s Min itl ARE YOU THE MAN a 256 Broadway New York 
the name before the people and create a ; ; 
re- | lesting good-will that can perhaps be TTT Who would consider an _ attractive a 
nec: manager’s contract for hnstown 
on THE GUARDIAN LIFE (m2seer’s contract for Johnstown, 
nd INSURANCE COMPANY , , 
a LIFE INSURANCE OF AMERICA An established old line mutual com- || Build YourQwn Business 
6 ; a pany operating under the laws of New 
te. ly _ will find he is a persistent ad- York State offers you a wider field and under our direct general agency contract 
: vertiser. ; via i 
ni- COVER “Such a man has a big advantage over increased opportunities for making oe : 
op S mM piensa, real money. Our Policies provide for: 
ast UNFORESEEN a 
sth re ICY A Home Office official will be glad to || Double Indemnity, 
N & ae CAPABLE POL C = talk with you about a practical method Disability Benefits, 
PLACERS of developing a successful agency. ‘3 > 
ob- Can always find ® satisfactory opporsanity a ; : Reducing Premiums 
“ . for work with this Company in goom ter- All negotiations strictly confidential. 
id- Sigourney Mellor ritory—men who pt collect the premiums See the new low Rates 
in as = 7 bers the _— Why Address “Agency Department” 
. t 
wt and Company aoe ae . JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 
The Eastern Underwriter 
Union Mutual Life c/o 
gn eg mn 86 Fulton Street THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
of roadway | C 
th eee nsurance Vompany atlas INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ing it is possible for him to widen the 
scope of his operations, meet more peo- 
ple, become better known and reduce 
the sales resistance that every life un- 
derwriter meets. 

“Our cut service is designed to make 
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Inheritance Tax 
Selling Suggestions 


FEATURES OFTEN OVERLOOKED 
How Information on Recent Tax Ru! 
ings May Be Used to Open Subject 


With Prospect 


Insurance to cover inheritance taxes 
has come to be a form of protection that 
applies to the great muss of the buyers 
of life 


proposition 


is such a simple 
to demonstrate the advan 
tuge and need of this protection to any 
one who has an estate, that insurance 
to cover this contingency is very readily 
sold. The International Life of St. 
Louis has recently prepared for its 
ugents some interesting selling sugges 
tions Which are summurized in the fol 
lowing: 

Kvery agent is more or less familiar 
with the fact that there is practically 
a triple tax imposed on the estate of a 
person at the time of death. 
Federal Government assesses the 
tax on the entire estate, less exemp 
tions, the State in which the deceased 
lived at the time of death assesses the 
tux on the entire estate, less exemp- 
tions, and each State in which the de 
ceused held property assesses a tax on 
the property in that State, less exemp 
tions, 

There is one important item that of 
ten escapes the attention of the agent, 
and that is the matter of discount for 
premium payment and the penalty for 
the slow payment, which in some states 
takes the form of a very high rate of 
interest. In making any provision for 
inheritance tax, whether through life 
insurance or otherwise, the agent should 
always keep this point in mind, as some 
men have greater prejudice against the 
payment of a penalty or high interest 
rate than they have for the payment of 
a tax. 

There is an exemption under the Fed- 
eral tax law of $50,000.00. This can be 
increased by personal life insurance, 
payable to a designated beneficiary, in 
the amount of $40,000.00, making a to 
tal of $90,000.00 exemption. The matter 
ol having tax exempt securities has a 
great drawing power with some men. 
There are a great number of men who 
have no life insurance who can be sold 


insurance, It 


deceased 
the 


$40,000.00, which will mean that the 
tus exemption under the Federal law 
will be $96,000.00 instead of $50,000.00 


There are a great number of these men 
who believe they are uninsurable, as 
they have been declined by other life 
insurance companies, who probably can 
secure sub-standard insurance through 
the International Life. There are a 
great number of men who are wealthy, 
whose estates will have large inheri- 
tance taxes to pay, who believe they 
are uninsurable because of some minor 
physical defect which can be amply 
covered by the payment of a slightly 
increased premium. 

A good presentation of the Inheri- 
tance Tax can be made by saying to 
your prospect that Washington has just 
made a ruling whereby if your pros- 
pect should die tomorrow it is going 
to cost him $53,000.00 (state the amount 
Which you would estimate his taxes) to 
pay his taxes and that you can arrange 
it so that instead of his wife or daugh- 
ter having to pay that very large 
amount in cash, he can pay it himself 
while he is alive by paying the small 
rate of interest of three or three and 
one-half per cent. This will be all he 
will have to do and the cash at his 
aeath will be ready to not only pay his 
taxes, but to save the discounts for a 
premium payment of the taxes. 

Some men, in answer to your ques- 
tion as to what provision they have 
made for the payment of their Inheri- 
tance Taxes, advise you that they are 
leaving that to their executors. In 
other words, in endeavoring to provide 
a nice estate for their loved ones, they 


are going to fasten on them at théir 
death the liability for the taxes, the 
payment of which they have made 


necessary by the accumulation of their 
estate. It might be that your prospect 
would not object to the beneficiary pay- 
ing his taxes, but he might object to 
having $50,000.00 taken from his estate 
cvernight, either legally or illegally. If 
some thief would break into his house 
und take $50,000.00, that would be ille- 
gally taking his estate during the night, 
but if he should die tonight, the Gov- 
ernment might take the $50,000.00 and 
“his estate would be deprived of it le- 
gally. He feels it necessary to supply 
his home with theft insurance to guard 
against the illegal taking of his prop- 
erty. Is it not just as plausible that he 
have life insurance to guard against the 
legal taking of his property at his 
death? They would both occur during 
the night time. At least, it will be 
night time for his loved ones at his 
death and the visit of the life insurance 
man with a nice big inheritance estate 
tax check a few days after his death 
will brighten up matters considerably. 





The Virginia agency of the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond of which Angus O. 
Swink is manager is running well 
ahead of last year in the amount. of 
paid for business, the agency having 
paid for $1,635,000 more business in 
cight months of 1923 up to September 
than in the corresponding period of 
1922. 


COURSES AT COLUMBIA 





General Course By the J. B. MacLean 
and Another on Insurance Statis- 
tics By E. W. Kopf 


Columbia University is offering this 
year two courses in life insurance, a 
general course by Joseph B. MacLean, 
assistant actuary of the Mutual Life, 
und a course on insurance statistics by 
Kk. W. Kopf, assistant statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life. Both courses 
will be in both winter and spring ses- 
sions. 

The course by Mr. MacLean aims to 
provide a practical knowledge of the 
principles of the business of life insur- 
ance and of the manner in which it is 
conducted. It is designed especially to 
meet the needs of employees of home 
offices, of agents, and of others who 
desire to gain a general knowledge of 
the conduct of the business. It does 
not deal with salesmanship, which is 
treated in Salesmanship. 

The following topical outline indi- 
cates the subject matter to be covered: 

Organization of Companies—Assess- 
ment vs. Level Premium Systems 
Stock Companies— Mutual Companies. 

History of Life Insurance in the 
United States to 1905. 

The Armstrong Investigation and the 
New York Insurance Law of 1906. 


Types of Life Insurance PolictesJ 
Policy Provisions. 
Mortality Tables. 


Premiums and Reserves—‘Cogt , 
Insurance.” 

Selection of Risks—Substanday; 
Insurance. 

The Assets—Valuation of Assets 
The Annual Statement — Accounts. 
Schedules—Gain and Loss Exhibit, 


Surplus and Dividends. 

Reserve Systems Allowing for Init; 
Expense—Standards of Solvency. 

Modern Developments — Disabiliy 
Benefits—Group Insurance. 

Industrial Insurance — Fraternal (; 
aers—Insurance without Medical Exay 
ination. 

Taxation of Companies and of Polig 
Proceeds. 

Some Legal 
ance. 


Aspects of Life Insy 





GETS OUT NEW RATE BOOK 

The International Life plans to ge 
out a new rate book and _ policy forn; 
about October 15. Lots of new ani 
interesting things are promised in this 
book, and the International Life me 
are looking forward to its appearance 





L. F. Renfo, an insurance agent o 
Kirkwood, Mo., is in a hospital recoy 
ering from a bullet wound beneath hi 
heart. It was accidental. 
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and by personal misfortunes. 
food, clothing and housing. 


THE TOTAL 


premiums to pay. 








A RAPIDLY INCREASING 








It is increasing because we are all becoming specialists and are losing our earlier economic independ- 
ence. It is increasing too because of the strenuous nature of modern 
life. It is grave because our defense against it is limited. 





Under the existing social programme, our individual and family necessities are covered through 
that universal medium of exchange called MONEY. This is a relative'y new programme. 

Some of our grandmothers knew how to spin. to knit and to weave; some of our grandfathers 
raised flax and wool, tanned leather, made their own foot-gear, and built their own houses. Under such 
conditions little money was used or needed. Each family then produced and manufactured a large pro- 
portion of the necessaries of life. A few do that still. Down in the mountains of Kentucky the women 
still know how to spin and weave. If under such circumstances people have less, they are more inde- 
pendent than those in richer communities, and they are less affected by the ups and downs of business 
They live their lives less in terms of money and more in terms of 


Our people as a whole have for a century and a half been growing away from that independent, 
self-supporting family life. The division of labor has been going steadily on until most of us do but 
one thing. We produce values of some kind, turn them into money, and with that money buy from 
others what we need. We manage our lives in terms of money. 

Few people in those early days were ever “out of work.” Those words had no terror for them; 
but to be “out of work” now for a few months means trouble for most of us and want for some. 
we now live, an assured income is the great necessity. Since we must pay for most of the things we 
use—because they are produced by others—an income from some source is the only thing that stands 
between many of us (and our dependents) and actual want. 

While we are young and strong we can manage the income. But how shall we protect our depend- 
ents AND OURSELVES in case we are totally and permanently disabled? 

AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 
CIVILIZATION IS AN INCREASING AND A VERY GRAVE PERIL. ITS CONSEQUENCES ARE 
SOMETIMES MORE SERIOUS THAN THOSE THAT FOLLOW DEATH ITSELF. 

There is only one sure protection against this peril, where the bread-winner’s strength and pro- 
ductive ability represent the capital of the family. That protection is Life Insurance. If the bread- 
winner dies properly insured the policy produces an income. BUT under our present contracts, issued 
to Class A Risks only and for limited amounts, IF THE BREAD-WINNER HIMSELF BECOMES A 
BURDEN through total and permanent disability before age 60, the policy also covers that: it yields 
an immediate income of Ten Dollars monthly for each $1,000 of insurance carried, with no further 


OF THE 


If the disability is, as a matter of fact, finally overcome, the po’icy, with no lien against it because 
of disability payments, has every value and right that it wou'd have had, at that time, if the disability 
had not occurred, if all premiums had been paid, and if no money had been borrowed on it. It may now 
be continued in full force by the payment of premiums as before. 

If the disability is not overcome, the fuil face of the policy will be paid at maturity. 

Disability Benefits are as epochal in Life Insurance as Non-Forfeiture was when the New York 
Life (first of all the Old-Line Companies) adopted it sixty-three years ago; they meet industrial and 
social necessities: THEY PROTECT THE INSURANT. 

Beyond the benefits of loan and cash values, a strengthened credit and the moral consciousness of 
duty done, a policy of Life Insurance has not hitherto protected the insurant. The great purpose of 
the policy was to protect someone else after the insurant was dead. TOTAL AND PERMANENT DIS- 
ABILITY IS LIVING DEATH. The policy covers that and protects the insurant as well as the family. 


Ask a NEW YORK LIFE agent to show you a sample policy. 


NEW 





AND A GRAVE PERIL 


BREAD-WINNER UNDER OUR 


YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
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President 
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Why Business Men 
Carry Big Lines 


INTERESTS 
Taxation One of Biggest Factors, But 
Heavy Requirements For All Pur- 

poses Raise Totals 





MODERN COMPLEX 





§. S. Santmyers, of the New York 
office of Sigourney Mellor & Co., wrote 
an interesting article for a recent num- 
per of “Commerce and Finance”, which 
was in part as follows: 

As things stand today, the more you 
die possessed of, the more it costs to 
die. The inheritance tax doesn’t pro- 
ceed pro rata, but jumps like a sky 
rocket after the inheritance passes the 
hundred thousand mark. Thus, if you 
die in New York, let’s say, with only 
$25,000 to your credit, you enrich the 
state and national government by the 
modest sum of $200. If you die with 
$100,000 your estate pays $2,150. If you 
have a million to bequeath, the govern- 
ment calmly collects something over 
$84,000. If you leave behind you 
$20,000,000 on the sands of time, $4,965,- 
550 is washed away into the sea of 
government revenues—in other words, 
almost exactly 25 per cent. of your 
estate. 

Taxes a Lien 

These taxes form a first lien on the 
estate, and must be paid in cash within 
one year after the decedent’s departure. 
Now, whether your estate is relatively 
small or relatively large, your exe- 
cutors are going to be hard pressed to 
squeeze from it enough hard cash in 
two years’ time to meet governmental 
demands without seriously impairing 
the value of the rest of the estate. 
Forced sales have eaten the heart out 
of many a substantial fortune. 

A look into recent history illustrates 


the point. Theodore Roosevelt died 
with an estate that was probated at 
$959,634. The immediate taxes that 


had to be met, plus the cost of adminis- 
tration, totaled $130,647. To meet that 
item our former President left only 
$3,463 in the bank. 

Or take the case of James Stillman, 
in his lifetime chairman of the board 
of the National City Bank and founder 
of the present Stillman fortune, if not 
of its fame. He left a gross estate of 
$40,338,121. Taxes and other immedi- 
ate expenses which had to be met 
amounted to $13,192,267, against which 
he had in cash only $2,842,730.  Al- 
most three million dollars in cash may 
seem like a lot of money. But it doesn’t 
go very far when a millionaire’s exe- 
cutors talk to Washington. 

You could multiply cases like that 
indefinitely. William K. Vanderbilt left 
$54,530,966; the immediate cash need- 
ed by the estate was $15,024,887, and 
the cash he had in the bank was $1,996,- 
028. F. W. 


Woolworth’s estate was 
probated at $30,791.004, from which 


amount immediate expenses of $9,704,- 
201 had to be met. And to cover that 
item there was only $155,834 in cash. 
The first mortgage ever put on the 
Woolworth Building was placed there 
to raise money to pay inheritance tax- 
es to the government. 

There is a way to avoid such contin- 
gencies. When you read that Adolph 
Zukor is carrying $5,000,000 worth of in- 
surance, that Rodman Wanamaker is 
insured for $4,500,000 and Pierre du Pont 
for $4,000,000, there’s a reason. That 
money will be ready cash to meet im- 
mediate expenses. And that explains, 
more than anything else, why there 
are almost a hundred men in the United 
States who are insured for a million 


or more. 
Following Up Group Prospects 
It has been pointed out time and 


again that the life insurance companies, 
through investment and reinvestment 


London Life’s New 
Low Rate Policies 


“WITH PROFIT” 





RATE LOW TOO 





Canadian Company Uses Loose Leave 
Rate Book First of Kind in 
Dominion 





The London Life of Canada has just 
brought out a new rate book showing 
the rates on two new policies. The 
first new policy is the non-participating 
at very low rates. Ths second new 
policy is the “Duplex with-profit Series,” 
which asks a small extra premium, and 
upon which the agents obtain the full 
with-profit policy commissions. The 
rates for this are very little more than 
those for the non-profit policy, and for 


the extra the insured gets profits as 
the policy commences to share when 


the insurance is twenty years in force. 
This feature is valuable, as London Life 
dividends are liberal. 
Here are a few examples of premium 
rates and cash values: 
Whole Life Non-Profit $10,000 Policy 
Premium Rates: 


POG LO cwcecedncccssdes $116.70 
EO’ AD cca cangdicceuea . 131.40 
BEG Ae cacaceteccreaceus 147.20 
PRO Se wccwecncue wee ~-- 169.20 
TARO Te as iecaictieiaaieeinne - 198.70 
BEUOG Jceacéucrwaseaae 236.40 
PUA eee weween memes 287.80 
REO GR ccc ccitnnwwnenes 361.80 
Cash values on surrender: 
3rd 5th 10th 15th 
Year Year Year Year 
Age 15 ....$150 $330 $750 $1,230 
Age 20 « 340 310 800 =: 11,360 
Age 25 - 170 380 960 1,610 
Age 30 . 190 440 1,130 1,910 
Age 35 . 230 530 1,350 2,250 


These premium rates are consider- 
ably lower than the usual scales of non- 
profit rates. 

The new non-par. rates of the Lon- 
don Life are as follows: 

Whole Life Duplex Series $1,000 Pol- 
icy (payable at death or age 85); shar- 
ing in profits after 20 years. 

Premium rates: 


PRN bceaiiecsctiedens $12.00 
FESO cicasacncnccuwes 13.55 
ERO Oe caicecuesaceckhwaue 15.50 
PEO, 6.40 Sule een whoa 18.00 
MIO SS ceceuwes eae . 21.30 
BEG RE ckcacvccautas soe Soeeu 
(AE: Ab -cicswneneuee fans 31.55 
POCO craicdcosudcawens 39.35 
Cash values on surrender: 
3rd 5th 10th 15th 
Year Year Year Year 
Age 16 .... $16 $33 $75 $124 
Age 20 .... ig 31 81 137 
Age 26 .... if 38 97 162 
Age 30 .... 19 45 114 192 
Age 35 .... a0 53 137 228 


The rates for the “Duplex” policy are 
only a very little higher per thousand 
than the new non-profit premium rates. 
These policies commence to share in 
the profits after twenty years. 





VISITS 120 BROADWAY 
Harry Heilman, the Detroit baseball 
star, who is leading the American 
League in batting, and who when not 
on the diamond, sells life insurance, 
visited the Equitable offices at 120 
Broadway while in New York this 
week, 


of the premiums of their policyholders, 
have proved a great boon to the growth 
and prosperity of American industry. 
The reverse of this is also true; that 
the growing prosperity of industry has 
contributed much to the growth of the 
insurance business in a rather unex- 
pected way. Group insurance is a di- 
rect result of successful industrial ex- 
pansion. 

This insurance in almost all cases is 
written by employers on people of 
whom the insurance companies never 
heard before, and who never would 
have been heard of had they not ap 
peared on their employers’ lists. They 

















THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 


Eightieth Business Year 




















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the b 
‘ » . f ‘ 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE . 


Policies backed by one of the strongest comp 


3 anies in th i 
ample capital, surplus and hig fae? sere: having 


hest standard of reserves, 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 8 Fulton Street. New Vork Citv 




















Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 
$30,046,105. 

Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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THE FRENCH CONVENTIONS 
The net the French Lick 
conventions of casualty agents and un 


LICK 
result of 


cerwriters last week was a clearing of 


the atmosphere regarding acquisition 
cost. Many general agents went to the 
convention in a decidedly pessimistic 
mood, believing that the new agree- 


ment did not leave them sufficient mar 


gin to cover their expenses and main- 
tain an ascendency 


over production 


forces, especially if their territory were 


widespread; and such was their lobby 
comment in the hotel, but after the 
matter was threshed out there came a 


better understanding and a belief that 
while the business is in a state of evolu- 
tion and still 


tainties situation 


there 
the met by 
changing plans of operation somewhat, 
by more 


are many uncer- 


can be 
concentration of efforts; by 
and that there 
is one decided salvage in the wreckage 


certain realignments; 
of some hopes and some past practices 
by the elimination of much of the waste 
in production methods. 

There is no doubt that the clouds 
lifted considerably and that the 
general agents and agents left the con- 
ventions in a much more amiable frame 


of mind than theirs 
came, 


have 


was when they 


HANRY F. TYRRELL’S EXPERIENCE 


The story of Henry F. Tyrrell’s suc- 


cessful fight against high blood pres 
sure in this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, is an intense human docu- 
ment, that contains the conflicting 


forces, seemingly unconquerable obsta- 
vital and 
even life itself, 
motif of a seller. 
from the magnificent 

Mr. Tyrrell, such a fight as his 
friends knew he could make, his ex 
perience contains much of significance 
for life insurance companies. 

Here is a life insurance man in close 
contact with the home of one 
of the great companies and well in- 
formed on the prevalence of high blood 
pressure and the high mortality that 
marks the ailment, and yet it requires 
a herculean effort of the will to do 


cles, dominating 


that 


interests, 
the 
apart 
waged by 


make 
Wholly 
fight 


would 


best 


many 


office 


obvious things—or rather 
that will cure him. It 
to the the life 


insurance fraternity that coffee and to- 


those simple, 
not to do them 
is no news medical, or 
bacco are factors in blood pressure. 
There is nothing new or novel in any- 
thing that Mr. Tyrrell did to restore his 
health to normal. 
the fact that 
-Abstenance 


The novelty lies in 
he did it. 
harmful and 


from food, 


moderation in all things, is a copy-book 
maxim that is too simple to expect any 
considerable fol- 


The cure for high blood pressure 


number of people to 
low. 
lies in human nature. Those that have 


ii in them may conquer this dreaded 
Those that fight them- 


selves first and win, will lose in a fight 


malady. can’t 


on blood pressure. 


F. & Cs NEW COVER 
To Insure Plate Glass in Automobiles 
Against Breakage; Begins Writing 
It October 1 


The Fidelity & 
has completed arrangements for insur 


Casualty Company 
ing plate glass in automobiles against 
begin writing this 
October 1. It is 
by-product 


breakage and will 
insurance 
the 


Insurance, 


form of 


not treating line as a 


of plate glass but as a dis- 
tinct line of insurance, having prepared 
a policy of direct cover. It believes 
that the producer would prefer to de- 
liver to a car owner an automobile 
plate glass insurance policy rather than 


a standard plate glass policy that has 


no relation to the automobile risk ex 
cept through the endorsement attach 
ed to it. 

The new policy provides indemnity 


for loss by breakage sustained by plat > 
constituting part of the automo 


glass 


bile. Liability is limited to the value 
of the glass at the time of breakage 
plus a reasonable charge for installa 
tion. If the glass is broken by collision 
and the assured carries full collision 
cover under his automobile policy the 


liability is limited to breakage by caus 
than collision. If deductible 
average has been applied to the auto 
mobile collision cover the F. & C.’s 
policy assumes the assured’s liability 
for breakage caused by collision up to 
the amount of the deductible clause. 

A novel feature of the policy is 
provision for adjustment of 
curring while the car is on tour. 
assured may report the 
agent of the company who is 
to the locality in which the loss oc- 
curred. A combination daily report 
and proof of loss has been printed to 
enable the agent who issues the polices 
tc furnish the assured with a proof of 
loss upon delivery of the policy. The 
policvholder is urged to carry with 
him in his car the policy and the proof, 
so that in the event of loss on tour he 
can have the evidence of insurances 
and the loss form ready for execution. 
There are very few rostrictive features 


es other 


the 
losses oc 
The 
loss to any 
nearest 


in the policy, and such as they are 
they are set forth in clear and unmis 
takable language. 

The company thinks that the fairly 
general use of the deductible average 


clause in automobile insurance, and the 


increasing frequency of collisions, will 
develop the growing demand for. this 
kind of protection, and that there will 


open up an avenue of commission earn- 





ine for its agency organization which 
will justifv its having engaged in this 
new line in this definite manner 
HOOPINGARNER MAKES CHANGE 
Nathan J.. Hoopingarner, formes y 
professor of psychology in the life in 
surance training course of New York 


University, has become associated with 
the La Salle Institute as a director. 





The Human Side of Insurance 
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CAUGHT BY FRENCH 


LICK CAMERA 


Senator Ralston, of Indiana, who is being groomed by Thomas Taggart, of 
that state, who also owns the French Lick Springs Hotel, where the casualty 
fraternity met last week, posed for several pictures during the convention. Seen 
with him in the picture reproduced herewith are (reading left to right), A. G. 


Chapman, Louisville agent; 


Mrs. Spencer Welton, wife of the vice-president of 


the Fidelity & Deposit Co.; Mrs. James J. Meador, wife of the assistant secretary 
of the United States Casualty; Senator Ralston, and Manager Madden, of the in- 
surance department of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


William Hamilton, managing director 
ol the Yorkshire, has returned to New 
‘York from a trip through the South and 
will sail next week for England. A 
racontevr of the first rank, a world 
traveler, modest and charming of man- 
ner, Mr. Hamilton is a delightful per- 
sonality. York, the home of the York- 
shire’s head office, is an historical 
town, dating back before the Christian 
era, Two Roman emperors spent 
their last days there. When founda- 
tions were laid for the Yorkshire’s 
building excavators dug into part of a 
Roman wall, decided not to disturb it, 
vend it is now part of the Yorkshire’s 
structure, 

* *¢ 6 

William L. Lowe has been appointed 
ettorney and adjuster by the Fidelity 
& Deposit for the territory consisting 
of part of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 


ginia, with headquarters at its Pitts- 
burgh branch office. He succeeds 
T. W. Maddock, who is now connected 


with V. L. P. 
Fidelity & 


Shriver, agent of 


Deposit at Pittsburgh. 
ak * * 


the 


Wilmont M. Smith who was recently 
elected a secretary of the fidelity and 
surety bond department of the Aetna 


PHILLIPS WITH METROPOLITAN 


Had Long Experence With U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty; Company to 
Extend Operations. 


Charles L. Phillips has been appoint- 
cd general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty at the home office at 55 
Fifth Avenue. It is viewed probable 
that at the forthcoming meeting of the 
board of directors of the company Mr. 
Phillips will be elected an executive 
vice-president in addition to the other 
nosition. Mr. Phillips comes from the 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
with which company he hag been for 
the last five years as general superin- 


tendent of the claim department at the 
New York office. For several years 
prior to coming to this city Mr. Phil- 
lips was head of the claim denartment 
for the same company in Chicago. 

In going with the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty Mr. Phillips will assume charge, 
long with President Winslow. of the 
company’s expansion work. With new 
powers granted to it the Metropolitan 
plans to cover the entire casualty and 
surety field. 


Casualty & Surety at the Hartford of- 
fice of the company left the New York 
office Tuesday where he has been for a 
number of years to take up his new 
duties. Mr. Smith became associated 
with the Aetna Indemnity in 1908 as 
an assistant to D. N. Gage, now vice- 
president of the Aetna and his trans- 
fer will again associate Mr. Smith with 
him. During 1911 Mr. Smith served 
as manager of the surety department 
of the Royal Indemnity becoming iden- 
tified with the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
January 1, 1912, as superintendent of 
the bond department which he created 
at that time. Mr. Smith will now be 
associated in the management and di- 
rection of the. fidelity and surety de- 
partment with Secretaries A. R. Sexton 
and A. B. Palmerton. The company’s 
bond business has been divided equally 
between Mr. Sexton and Mr. Palmer- 
ton, each handling the business in cer- 


tain states on a basis of premium 
income. The territory will now be 
divided so that each secretary will 


supervise one third of the business. 
* * & 


J. Frank Edmonds, of Denver, for 
twenty-five years manager of the Com- 
mercial Union in the Rocky Mountain 
States, and who recently retired after 
thirty-one years of service with the 
company, was in New York this week. 
He started as a local agent; then be- 
came special agent of the Commercial 
Union, later succeeding Charles J. Hol- 
man as manager at Denver. He is the 
father of Arthur C. Edmonds, manager 


at Rochester, N. Y., of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and the father-in-law of 


Cyrus King Drew, editor of the “Insur- 
ence Report” of Denver. Mr. Edmonds 
is said to have personally known about 
85% of the agents in his territory. 

*_ * & 


Hedley C. Wright has been appointed 
Canadian manager of the Zurich, which 
has entered Canada. Of him “Canad- 
ian Insurance” says: “Few men can 
hoast a wider knowledge of accident 
end casualty insurance of all kinds.” 
He began his insurance career in Lon- 
aon, England, with the London Guar- 
antee & Accident. In 1911 he came to 
Cunada and held various positions with 
the London in Toronto, Calgary and 
Halifax. He joined the General Acci 
dent in Canada in 1917 as assistant 


manager, and then re-entered the serv- 
ice of the London. 
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All-American Brokers 


Attributed to Tangle With Sinaloa 





Corporation 
The All-American Brokers, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, general insurance 


trokers, Whose origin and growth dur- 
ing the last three years has been at- 
tended by a maximum of newspaper 
publicity, have gone into voluntary 
jankruptcy. A petition was filed Mon- 
day of this week in the Federal District 
(ourt, placing liabilities at $16,327 and 
assets at $12,000. The schedule was 
prepared by Robert M. Feely, who is 
president of the corporation and also 
yne of the chief creditors. Other cred- 
jiors include Snitkin & Goodman, coun- 
sel for the All-American Brokers, for 
34,000; John W. McHugh, 19 West 44th 
of | gireet, $5,900; and Merton J. Huggnes, 
ty | \y West 44th Street, $1,250. 
Whether this widely-heralded organ- 





G. gation of insurance brokers will con- 
of iinue in business is a question which 
ry | counsel for the brokers could not an- 
nN | gyer. The bankruptcy case affects 


only the New York office, it is stated, 
and has no bearing on any branch of- 
of. | fces incorporated elsewhere. Efforts 
rk | te interview Mr. Feely on Tuesday 
proved futile, as there was no one at 
} the main offices on the fifth floor at 
at {4th Street except a telephone girl and 

iwo clerks who professed entire ignor- 
' ance of the failure. Offices that not 
long since were alive with activity are 
; now deserted. 

The downfall of the All-American 
Brokers is attributed to two reasons, 
poor business in the insurance line, and 
to difficulties incurred with the Sinaloa 
Exploration and Development Company, 
agold mining proposition. Among the 
ed | $12,000 assets are listed 200 shares of 
be the Sinaloa and a note for $10,000 from 
li- Philip Francis, president of the Sinaloa, 
which recently went into the hands of 
on equity receivers, on complaint of Feely 
rg and others. Feely is a director of the 
ly Sinaloa. 

Trouble between Feely and 
has been going on for some time. Early 
this month, on complaint of Francis, 
Feely was arrested on a charge of at- 
lempted grand larceny, and twelve 
others were accused of acting in con- 
tert with him. They were released in 
$1,000 bail each. Francis charged that 
they broke into a compartment of the 
Sinaloa’s safe at 25 West Forty-third 
Street to obtain records. 

One of the prominent members of the 





Francis 


All-American Brokers was John A. 
Hastings, of Brooklyn, a New York 


Mate Senator, declared to be the young 
tst senator at Albany. He was secre- 
lury and treasurer of the brokers, and 
Was also connected with the All-Amer- 


a 





ican Investment Company, an organiza- 





tion formed for the sale of stocks. Mr. 
Hastings resigned, however, from the 
All-American Brokers some time ago 
and Mr. McHugh is now secretary. 

The All-American Brokers, Inc., was 
criginally started by interests claimed 
to be sympathetic with the Sinn Fein 
movement, the main purpose of the or- 
ganization alleged to be to divert fire 
insurance accounts from the United 
States branches of British companies to 
American companies. With several 
young and energetic Irishmen at the 
helm the brokerage outfit went ahead 
with rapid strides, building up a large 
force of salesmen, until there were a 
year ago 130 full-time men in the New 
York office and nearly 100 part-time 
solicitors. Several branch offices were 
opened in New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. 

Eventually the All-American Brokers 
added life and casualty lines to their 
fire business, and then went into the in- 
vestment business on a modest scale. 
The insurance district in New York was 
not acquainted with stories of internal 
dissensions regarding tha Sinaloa af- 
fairs or other financial difficulties until 
news of the 


bankruptcy petition was 
published. It had been assumed that 
the All-American Brokers, Inc., was 


maintaining the hot pace that it set for 
many months. 


DONALDSON AT DETROIT 
President of Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania Addresses Mich- 
igan Local Agents 





Thomas B. Donaldson, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation, talked to 
the Michigan Association of Agents at 
Detroit on Thursday. His subject was 
“Tightening Up the Lines.” Among 
other things he said: “Stand shoulder 
to shoulder with your insurance com- 
missioner and overlook your grouches 
when he may rule against you. Over- 
look your own importance, which after 
all is solely your own idea of yourself, 
and if you cannot, when irritation 
threatens, as it will, resolve your fea- 
tures into a grin and realize that your 
idea of what another man does seem- 
ingly wrong is his idea of what is 
right. Realize that insurance is an or- 
ganization as well as a business.” Mr. 
Donaldson explained the advisory board 
plan. 

PAUL O. BARENDT BACK 

Paul O. Barendt, foreign fire insur- 
ence manager of the Atlas, has return- 
ed from a trip to the Pacific coast. He 
has won many friends in this country. 

A HEAT LOSS 

A $100,000 fire that wiped out a block 
of property in Oregon City, Oregon, 
created such an intense heat that Mr. 
A. C. Howland, the Hartford agent, re- 
norted a $900 “heat” loss on the Moose 
Lodge across the street. Windows 
were melted, their frames burned away 
end the whole building scorched, says 
the “Hartford Agent.” 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





iecieeeseementaece nee name een eae ana 


STANDARD 


_INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary | 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
































Brokers-- 


The opportunity to serve you will 


Forty-Five be welcomed by this agency. 
Fire Unheard of facilities for Westchester 
and Casualty County. 
Companies 


Get 3520 on your ’phone 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
15 Court St. 


Insurance Business of 
& Ripley, Inc. 


White Plains 


Successors to 


New York 


the Tibbits, 


Prince 

















CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 
MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 
Fire and Compensation risks. 





We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


——— 
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Bell Names Heads Of 
Agents’ Committees 


NORTH FINANCE 
Walker Taylor Again Heads Legislative 
Committee; DeVan, Agler, Calhoun 
and Odell Appointed 


CHAIRMAN 








President Frank R. Bell of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has announced the appointment of the 
committee chairmen in connection with 
Association work for the next year. 
Thomas C. Moffatt, who heads the 
Executive Committee, was elected at 
the Buffalo Convention. The other 
committeemen are, under the constitu- 
tion, appointed by the president. The 
list follows: 

Chairman of Executive 
Thomas C..- Moffatt, Newark, N. J. 

Chairman of Conference Committee: 
President Frank R. Bell, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Chairman Gf Finance Committee: 
Donald G. North, New Haven, Conn, 

Chairman of Legislative Committee: 
Col. Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 

Chairman of Membership Committee: 
R. P. DeVan, Charleston, W. Va. 

Chairman of Grievance Committee: 
Ben. L. Agler, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Chairman of Fire Prevention iand 
Conservation Committee: William B. 
Calhoun, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chairman of Casualty and Surety 
Committee: Fred C. Odell, Greensboro, 
. Aig Oe 

Mr. North is 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Agents and a member of the finance 
committee last year. Col. Walker Tay 
lor is re-appointed chairman of the 
Legislative Committee and is one of 
the war horses of the South. 

Mr. De Van is president of the West 
Virginia Association, and an enthusi 


Committee: 


president of the Con- 


astic and energetic worker. Mr. Agler 
is the president of the Ohio Association 
and one of the mainstays of that As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Calhoun is president of the Wis- 
consin Association, and was chairman 
of the Wisconsin delegation at the Buf- 
falo Convention, making a strong ap- 
peal for the next annual convention of 
the National Association. 

Mr. Odell is a past president of the 
North Carolina Association, and chair- 
man of the Casualty Committee during 
the latter part of last year. The above 
men will be assisted in their work by 
the members of their respective com- 
mittees to be announced in a few days. 





FOREIGN COMMENT ON JAPAN 





Lloyd’s May Have Accident and 
Jewelry Covers; Earthquake 


Policies Placed 





Some slight information on the effect 
the Japanese earthquake will have on 
English insurance companies, popu- 
larly believed to be the only non-Japa- 
nese insurers to suffer greatly, is ar- 
riving in the insurance district here 
in English contemporaries. 

The “Policy-Holder” gives an inter- 
esting account of Lloyd's possible 
liabilities other than marine, new 
quotations on earthquake and marine 
re-insurance in the following  para- 
graphs: 

Apart from the actual marine losses, 
there are also others which may be 
incurred by underwriters at Lloyd’s, on 
risks, non-marine in character, but 
freely written in the marine market. 
Amongst these the chief is the “All 
Risks” policy on jewelry and valua- 
bles, of which Lloyd’s underwriters 
were the pioneers, and which are still 
largely effected in “the room.” Then 
again the Lloyd’s “Death by Accident” 
policy was a favorite one amongst 
travellers; and some of those assured 


ee, 














Incorporated 
1849 








SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 


Cash Capital 





$3,500,000.00 

















under these policies may have lost 
their lives in the recent disaster. This 
is perhaps all that can usefully be said 
concerning the marine insurance 
aspect of the disaster in the dearth of 
news concerning individual casualties. 
There are, however, two other aspects 
of the situation which may be con- 
sidered. It is known that owing to 
the earthquake all lighthouses in the 
afflicted area have gone out, and un- 
derwriters fear that in the dangerous 
state of navigation caused by the ab- 
sence of these lights, serious casualties 
may occur to vessels approaching the 
coast for the purpose of rescue work. 
There is, however, a set off to the 
claims which will undoubtedly arise as 
a result of the disaster, and that is 
the influx of fresh business which the 
disaster has created. Ags early as Mon- 
day morning, underwriters were receiv- 


ing enquiries for insurance against 
earthquakes from quarters in which, 


hitherto, very little insurance busines 
has been done. It is only natural that 
these enquiries should have been met 
with an increase in rate, and where, 
before, a rate of 20s. per cent. had been 
current, at least £2 per cent. is now 
being asked. The parallel of the San 
Francisco earthquake may here be 
quoted, for after that disaster the rates 
on earthquake business increased, ag 


did also volume of business effected, 
so that underwriters. even thos® who 


suffered the most, had made good their 
losses within the space of a few years, 
if not of a few months. 

Another feature of the complications 
caused by the uncertainty that sur. 
rounds the situation is the effect the 
disaster has had on marine reinsurance 


business. Underwriters with lines on 
cargo carried by vessels recently ar- 


rived, or about to arrive, at Japanese 
ports, have, in some cases taken the 
precaution of reinsuring their interests, 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


. THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 











Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 

















H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett. Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance und 
and all other 





liabilities .... 1,329,033.00 
Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 


sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Big Crowd Attends 
New Jersey Meeting 


HELD IN NEWARK YESTERDAY 





Sale of Insurance to a Manufacturer 
One of Features in Interesting 
Program 





The meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters, (local 
agents) held at the Robert Treat Hotel 
Thursday was a big success. About 
one hundred agents attended the meet- 
ing, and about one hundred and fifty 
the luncheon. One of the features of 
the meeting was a selling talk, written 
by Walter EK. Schram, in which five 
lines of insurance were sold to a manu- 
facturer. The sale of the use and occu- 
pancy policy follows: 


Use and Occupancy 


Agent. Good morning, Mr. - 

Mir. I don’t know whether it is or 
not. 

Agent. Why, something gone wrong? 

Mir. It isn’t what’s gone; it’s what 
keeps coming. By the way, how did you 
get in here? 

Agent. Why, I asked for you at the 
desk outside and the girl said you left 
word with her that you were not to be 
interrupted; that you were in a confer- 
ence: important business, you know. 

Mfr. Yes, that’s true. 

Agent. So I told the girl the truth 
| always tell the truth about my busi- 
ness—I told her I was selling business 
interruption insurance and she said she 
thought you’d be interested in that be- 
cause you’d been interrupted all the 
morning. So she let me in. 

Mfr. My God! 

Agent. Yes, Mr. ———-, I knew you’d 
be interested. It’s the one thing. It’s 
not covered in any other form of insur- 
ance policy. Some call it use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, but it’s really busi- 
ness interruption insurance. Just let 
me explain it. You see, your fire policy 
protects you against a property loss, 
purely a property loss, but it cannot be 
expected to cover all the other losses. 
You would suffer if you had to cease 
operation because of a fire. Besides, 
think of all expense you’d be under 
while you were getting ready to resume 
manufacturing. You have to keep your 
organization together. You can’t afford 
to let your skilled help drift away. 
Every employee may be essential. 

Mfr. Oh, rot! I can get all the help 
I want. 

Agent. But just make a mental cal- 
culation of what you would lose in the 
six months it would take to rebuild. 
Wouldn’t it run into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars? You know it 
would. Very well. Then there’s your 
responsibility to your stockholders 
and your financial credit. Don’t you 
wish, even in event you had a_ six 
months’ secession of operation, to make 
4 reasonably good looking statement at 
the end of the year? Of course you do, 
you wish your books to look right. 

Mfr. That’s all very pretty. How do 
I know how this insurance is going to 
be settled? How do I prove my loss 
under such a policy? I expect to do 
more business next year than this year. 
Here you have reams and reams of 
Clauses in this policy. I don’t under- 
Stand your business, I only understand 
my business. I can’t, understand this 
dolicy after I read it. I can’t tell how 
an adjuster is going to adjust such a 
possible loss. 

Agent. Your apprehensions are un- 
founded. When an adjuster adjusts a 
loss of this kind, all you have to do is 
sive him any information he wants. We 
Wish to give you just what you’re en- 
titled to, no more, no less. Ours is just 
a business proposition. This is a com- 
paratively new form of insurance; we 
Wish to popularize it. The only way we 
Can do that is giving the assured the 
tight kind of an adjustment in every 

















ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








Do Your Share For 
Fire Prevention Week 


The local agent should take an active part 
in encouraging observance of lire Preven- 


tion Week. 


The success of the Fire Prevention Week 
idea is dependent upon this universal co- 
operation, 


Home agents received in the September 
number of “News from Home” many help- 
ful suggestions and ideas that can be applied 
to their own local plans for the celebration 


of lire Prevention Week. 









THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automubile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake. Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 














case. Your books will give us all the 
information we need, and, I might add, 
our reputation is of the best. 

Mir. Well, come to think of it, I 
don’t need this insurance so much on 
my plant because in reality I’m only an 
assembling plant. If I burn I can soon 
get in condition to operate again, but 
if the Excelsior Metals plant should 
burn where would I get my material? I 
need insurance on them more than I do 
on myself? You get the point? 

Agent. Yes, I see what you mean. I 
can take care of that. I'll issue a blan- 
ket use and occupancy or business inter- 
ruption policy that will take care of not 
only your plant but the Excelsior peo- 
ple’s output to you as well. How about 
it? 

Mitr. That appeals to me. Fix it up 
for me, 


Profits 


Agent. Good morning, Mr. ———. 

Mir. How did you get in here? 

Agent. Why, I told the girl at the 
desk just what I wanted and she let 
me in. 

Mtr. What did you tell her? 

Agent. I said I had come to see you 
on a very important matter—the profits 
on increased output of the new factory. 
She said she was sure you’d be inter- 
ested. 

Mitr. Huh! She did, eh! Well, what 
are you selling anyway? 

Agent. My business is protecting 
corporations against loss of profits. 

Mir. Very interesting. How do you 
do it? 

Agent. Very simple. You see, Mr. 

- how for instance, you expect to 
pay dividends on your increased output 
of your new factory, do you not? 

Mfr. “Do you not?” Where do you 
get that stage stuff? Well, about the 
dividends, I did think we were going 
to pay dividends, but I’ve given that up. 
I don’t expect to pay anything but pre- 
miums. That seems to be settled. 

Agent. You must take a broad view 
of insurance, Mr. ———~—. 

Mfr. I’m trying to. I’m getting 
spread out so thin, I can‘t get a view of 
anything but expense. 

Agent. But, Mr. ———, you are in 
business for no other purpose than to 
make profits. Against the contingency 
of losing your profits you’re not prop- 
erly covered. 

Mfr. Not properly covered, eh? Well, 
the board of health will take care of 
that. You insurance fellows make me 
tired. I suppose there’ll be a fellow 
coming along after you to place the 
wreath and drop a few sprigs of ivy. 
I’m beginning to feel covered. I’m 
smothered, inundated, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

Agent. Now, Mr. , I'm a busy 
insurance man. Please—this is a seri- 
ous matter. 

Mfr. So I see. Well, go to it—let’s 
know the worst. 

Agent. Now, Mr. ———, just consid- 
er how your stockholders would feel if 
they knew that you could have protect- 
ed them against loss of income by a 
profits insurance policy and you didn’t 
do it. Would they consider you a good 
business man? 

Mfr. What do they know about profits 
insurance? 

Agent. That’s all right. Isn’t it 
profits you work for? 

Mfr. Surest thing you know. 

Agent. Well, of what use is all your 
other insurance if the very thing you’re 
working for and have attained can be 
snatched away from you through a loop 
hole in your insurance protection? I 
believe a man at the head of a great 
corporation is criminally negligent to 
his stockholders and associates if he 
has not used every endeavor to pro- 
tect the very thing for which they have 
all striven. 

Mfr. Well, there was a fellow who 
wrote to me about it, but his policy did 
not cover enough. 

Agent. That must have been a wrong 
form. We don’t belong to anything; 
we'll give you a policy covering fixed 
charges, selling expenses and all operat- 





(Continued on page 20) 
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Torfast 





OME parts of the Orient have 

remained practically unchanged 
for thousands of years. Dress is the 
same. Customs are the same. Travel 
is the same. There is no progress; 
there is not even any belief in the 
possibility of progress. “It is the will 
of Allah.” What is to be will be. Why 
struggle? 


This is the blight of Fatalism. 
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The Western mind accepts nothing as un- 
changeable. It demands improvement from 
year to year— and gets it. It does not bow to 
the deadly belief that misfortune cannot be 
avoided. Instead of this, it provides against 
misfortune through Insurance. In this way it 
creates that solid foundation of security which 
is necessary in all planning for the future. 


The Glens Falls agent promotes the security 
of his community. Thus he helps to make 
possible its progress. His activity is one of 
the chief signs of the difference between the 
East and the West. 


Jon 





INSURANCE ” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 







E. W. WEST, President H.N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Advertising Exhibit 
A Convention Feature 


AT ST. LOUIS AD CONFERENCE 

Display of Company Campaigns in 

Different Fields Will Show Advance 
of Insurance Advertising 





One of the features of the conven- 
tion of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference to be held in St. Louis next 
month will be the advertising exhibit 
in which the advertising campaigns 
conducted by insurance companies will 
pe exhibited. This will be the first joint 
insurance advertising exhibit ever ar- 
ranged and will reflect the marked 
strides in insurance advertising as well 
as being constructive in character and 
helpful in suggestion. 

Ss. F. Withe, Aetna Life, Hartford, 
requests that all companies that wish 
to appear in this exhibit write to him 
at once indicating the exhibit space 
they will require (square feet) and in 
what groups they will exhibit. The 
material should be arranged to show 
what the company has done under the 
following heads: 

1. Magaz'ne Campaign 

(together with local ‘tie ups’) 

2. House Organs 

(policyholders’, agency and em- 
ployees’) 
3. Direct Mail 
(other than house organs) 

4. Agency Advertising Helps 
(movie slides, newspaper ads, 
ete., furnished to agents for 
local use) 

Exhibitors are requested to place 
each group of material in a separate 
envelope and address the package to W. 
L. Randall, Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

On Tuesday morning the first thing 
on the program will be a question box 
in which everyone will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about the ex- 
hibits. “Be prepared to explain in 
afew words how your particular mater- 
ial fits into your advertising plan,” says 
Mr. Withe. 

All material for the exhibit should be 
in St. Louis not later than October 
18 in order to give plenty of time for 
the arrangement of the exhibits and 
that the committee may make plenty 
of provision for display space. 





MEET ON JAPAN 


What Wax Brought Out At Co ference 
of British Offices in London 
After Disaster. 


At a special meeting in London of 
British offices relative to the Japan- 
ese disaster it was unanimously re- 
solved to ‘adhere to the conditions 
common to all polices exempting the 
offices from Liability for damage 
caused by earthauake or its consequen- 
tes, This condition apnears in these 
Policies in the most precise and definite 
terms, and more particularly so since 
the San Francisco disaster. In Japan 
companies are prohibited from issuing 
policies which do not specifically ex- 
clude the earthquake liability. This 
risk can only be covered on the special 
quest of the insured by separate pol- 
icy, or endorsement. and on payment 
of a special rate. The conditions of 
“' nolicies issued in Japan must he 
submitted to and approved by a Gov- 
ernment Department. 

There can be no moral obligation 
an insurance company to undertake 
responsibility for losses resulting from 
a risk for which it has not received 
the additional premiums to which ac- 
ceptance of that risk would have en- 
titled it. 








On Its Merits 


THE MANNER in which our Service is ac- 
cepted is characterized by the faith and 
satisfaction of its long standing, large and 


still growing representation. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President FE. B. Thistle, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 
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William H. Kenzel 
Dies in Albany 


FAILURE THE 





HEART CAUSE 





U. S. Manager of Fuso Marine & Fire 
Had Been in Agency and Brokerage 
Business for 30 Years 





William H. Kenzel, United States 
manager of the Fuso Marine & Fire, 
and for many years well-known in local 
agency and brokerage circles, died sud- 
denly of Neart failure last Saturday at 
the Hampton Hotel in Albany where he 
was stopping on his way back to New 
York from a trip through the Middle 
West. Mr. Kenzel apparently was in 
excellent health on his journey and no 
intimation of illness reached the New 
York office until news of his death ar- 
rived. He was fifty-five years of age. 

Starting in the fire insurance busi- 
ness about thirty years ago Mr. Kenzel 
realized the possibilities in local agen- 
cies and became the moving spirit in 
organizing and developing the William 
H. Kenzel Company. Two years ago 
the Kenzel-Tofte brokerage firm was or- 
ganized, at which time Mr. Kenzel sold 
his agency connections, and he likewise 
then became U. S. manager of the Fuso, 
a progressive Japanese company. 

Graced with a pleasing personality 
Mr. Kenzel built up a large circle of 
close friends in New York and _ his 
death is widely regretted. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two sisters and a 
brother. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday morning from the home of his 
brother-in-law, Lewis L. Clarke, 998 
Fifth Avenue. Interment was at Wood- 
lawn. 


HYDE AFTER AETNA 





Seeks To Oust Company From Missouri 
Because It Transferred Suit To 
Federal Court 


Ben C. Hyde, superintendent of insur- 
unce for Missouri on September 21 cited 
the Aetna of Hartford, Conn., to appear 
before the Insurance Department at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., on Tuesday, October 
2, to show cause why its Missouri li- 
cense should not be revoked. This ac- 
tion was taken by Hyde at the request 
of Frank C. Millspaugh, State Finance 
Commissioner, and a committee of de- 
positors from the defunct Kirksville 
Trust Company at Kirksville, Mo., who 
are seeking to use the influence of the 
insurance department to get the Aetna 
to pay a $75,000 policy on the life of 
Lonnie Gibbs, cashier of the bank, who 
committed suicide last March. 

Hyde and Millspaugh have objected 
because the Aetna has had a suit to col- 
lect the insurance transferred to the 
l'ederal Courts. They contend that un- 
der the Missouri insurance laws compa- 
nies operating under a Missouri license 
must not seek relief through the Fed- 
eral Courts. However, the Aetna’s post- 
tion is clearly within its rights and in 
accordance with a _ recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
which has held that companies have a 
right to transfer such cases to the Fed- 
eral courts. 


AETNA SEEKS INJUNCTION 

St. Louis, Sept. 26.—The Aetna Life 
tomorrow will appeal to the Federal 
Court for the Western District of 
Missouri at Kansas City for a writ of 
injunction against Ben C. Hyde, re- 
straining him from proceeding with 
threatened cancellation of the Aetna’s 
license for transferring a life policy 
case to the Federal court. 

The writ will charge that the statute 
under which Hyde is proceeding is un- 
constitutional and has been so held by 
the United States Supreme Court. An 
announcement to this effect was made 
tadav bv F. H. Sullivan of the law firm 
of Hocker, Jones, Sullivan & Angert, 
St. Louis attorneys for the Aetna. 
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No Rate Credit For 
Four Wheel Brakes 


DECISION REACHED WEDNESDAY 
Other Interesting Angles of Collision 
And Property Damage Rates Dis- 
cussed By Special Committees 





Unless some very striking and un 
foreseen facts and hgures are unearthed 
und brought to the fore in the very 
neur future, no rate allowance for the 


use of four wheel brakes on motor car 


risks Wall be granted this year, it Was 
greed Wednesday at a joint meeting 


o: the Actuarial and Forms Committee 
ol the National Automobile Underwrit 
ers Conference and the Automobile 
Committee of the National Bureau of 
Cusuulty & Surety Underwriters, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City. Other matters of interest in con 
nection with the present status of col- 
hsion and property damage rates were 
tuken up but, as no definite Conclusions 
were reached, neither the nature nor 
tendency of these discussions were 
rude public following the close of the 
meeting. 

It is interesting and perhaps indica- 
tive of the importance of the meeting 
tu note that a special delegation, includ 
ing C. C. Wright, of the Fireman’s 
und, John HK. Kessler, and Kenneth 
Spencer, were in attendance, represent 


ing the interests of the Pacific Coast 
Cusualty Board. 
The joint meeting Wednesday was 


preceded, as previously indicated, by a 
two days’ discussion of other rate and 
routine matters of interest to the Na 
tional Conference only by the Actuarial 
und Forms Committee of that body. 

Discussing the problem presented by 
four wheel brakes prior to the meeting 
Wednesday, an underwriter in close 
touch with the = situation anticipated 
the meeting as follows: 


The case of the “pros” has been con- 


siderably weakened during the past 
two weeks, it is said. A number of un 
derwriters who, until then, had been 
tramping on middle ground have re 


cently and definitely cast the weight of 
their opinion on to the negative side of 
the invisible dividing line by reason of 
two very pointed developments of the 
past fortnight. 

While the first has no real substance, 
it has nevertheless, in conjunction with 
the second, played no mean part in en 
larging the already majoring camp of 
“cons.” Rumor has it that from two 
comparatively authoritative sources has 
come word that one of the more prom 
inent manufacturers who installed this 
device on his 1924 models is very seri 
ously considering the withdrawal of 
this issue from the market. Some go so 
far as to say that this course already 
has been definitely decided upon. In 
all probability this rumor will be en- 
tirely dissipated or emerge from its 
present nebulous state as an actuality 
before or at the conference next Wed- 
nesday. Meanwhile, however, it is hav- 
ing its effect on the minds of under- 
writers attuned to catch even the slight- 
est whisperings on this, to them, now 
important question. 

Four Wheel Brakes Cause Several 

Serious Accidents 

It is said that the rumor of this con- 
sideration and/or contemplated action 
on the part of the indicated manufactur 
er has its origin and basis in the in 
creasing number of accidents which 
have developed through the use of these 
brakes by the general public. Four 
rear-end collisions in one week in 
Chicago traffic already have been re- 
ported in this paper A number of 
others recently have been noted in New 
York where cars with two wheel brakes 
only have been unable to imitate the 
short stops made by four wheel brake 
cars with the natural result of driving 
into the back of the motor immediately 
in front of them and some very neat 
collision losses. More serious still is a 
recent report from Scranton, Pa., un- 
derwriters say, where the danger of 
front wheel locking pointed out by oppo- 





Prospecting 
- For Prospects 


XPERIENCE shows that prospects are 

never found until they have been created. 
A need, not a salesman, makes the prospect. 
A list of names may constitute a potential 
market—but not necessarily a list of pros- 
pects. Men who have never bought insurance 
are only potential buyers, but men who have 
bought some insurance are real prospects. 


Take for example, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. Many 
property owners have never even heard of it, and there 
are many more who have never been correctly informed. 
Yet both have installed automatic sprinkler systems— 
(1) for fire prevention—(2) for reducing fire insur- 
ance cost. Manufacturers, merchants, warehouse men 
and others in these two groups are prospects who can be 
sold Star sprinkler leakage policies. Sprinkler leakage 
also presents an unusual opening to offer your client 
complete protection: by adding one or more of the 
covers here listed. 


It is also worthy of note that only a very small amount 
of the total available sprinkler leakage business has been 
placed. When you are next prospecting for prospects, 
think of this opportunity. 


Fire Postal 
Automobile Profits 
Tornado Transportation 
Sprinkler Leakage Commissions 
Explosion Strike, Riot and 


Use and Occupancy Civii Commotion 
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ee 
nents of four wheel brakes forcibly wag 
illustrated. In this case, the front 
wheels of a Buick locked and the car 
turned turtle, killing three people and 
severely injuring several others. Front 
wheel locking and skidding, which ey. 
perts say is much more serious than 
rear wheel skids, are but two of 4 
goodly number of reasons, some under. 
writers maintain, why four wheel 
brakes in their present stage of devel. 
opment and use are most certainly not 
entitled to a rate credit of any sort. 

It hardly could be said in fairness, 
however, that the members of the two 
committees, with whom the decision jy 
this matter will rest, are going to the 
conference with minds filled with dog. 
matic preconceptions. On the contrary, 
they are assiduously collecting all jp. 
formation bearing on this subject one 
way or the other. The best thoughts 
and writings of automotive engineers on 
four wheel brakes now are in their 
files and will receive fair, careful and 
exacting consideration at their hands 
Wednesday. 

Declared Unsafe for General Public Use 

Among the documents, which will be 
reviewed at the meeting, is the follow. 
ing statement issued by the Rolls-Royce 
Factory, Springfield, Mass., copies of 
which were dispatched to members of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference last week by W. P. Young, 
secretary and general manager: 

“Several American Manufacturers 
have incorporated front or four wheel 
brakes in their design, one or two of 
which are now on the market, and at 
least another will be on the market, and 
vdvertised, within the next few months. 
These will doubtless be advertised ag 
the most progressive step ever made in 
automobile design and something. that 
is startlingly new and hot from the fires 
of inspired genius. 

“There is nothing very new about 
four wheel brakes. This movement 
started in Europe in about 1910, ever 
since which time the Rolls-Royce has 
followed it very closely with exhaustive 
test and experiment, with experimental 
car fitted with all types of four wheel 
brakes driven, under careful inspection, 
over all kinds of roads. They have 
never been adopted by Rolls-Royce be- 
cause of their showing such decidedly 
dangerous disadvantages that they are 
considered unsafe to put into the hands 
of the general public, and in this re 
spect not nearly the equal of the power 
ful, efficient, lasting and easily equal: 
ized brake design now employed in our 
design. 

“The fault, with front wheel brakes 
lies in the danger of front wheel skids, 
which are uncontrollable and conse: 
quently vastly more dangerous than 4 
rear wheel skid. 

“It must be appreciated first of all, 
that for their ability to steer the car 
the front wheels depend on their rolling 
motion. When front wheels cease to 
roll they lose all power to steer the 
car, which slides straight ahead on a 
fiat road, or into the ditch if on 4 
crowned or cumbered road. When the 
brakes are used in an emergency it is 
of primary importance that the direc 
tion of the car should be under control; 
that is, that the car can be steered from 
the time that the brakes are applied un- 
til it is brought to a complete stop. 
When an obstacle suddenly presents it- 
self (as in night driving) the driver's 
instinct is to immediately apply the 
brakes as hard as possible; (a moment's 
consideration of one’s state of mind in 
these circumstances will prove this to 
be true). If, under these conditions, 
the front wheels are suddenly locked, 
disaster may overtake the driver 
through inability to control the car's 
direction even though it may stop be 
fore meeting the obstacle. 

Front Wheel Skids Uncontrollable 

“In traffie driving the ability to dodge 

to control the direction of the car— 
is of almost equal importance with the 
ability to stop. On a wet or sprinkled 
city street, granting that the front 


wheel brakes are perfectly equalized, 
the car would slide straight ahead un 
able to take advantage of traffic condi 
If the brakes 


tions either right or left. 
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were not perfectly equalized immediate- 
ly the pressure was applied, the front 
wheels would take on a skid which 
would be uncontrollable, in whichever 
direction the equalization of the brakes 
was faulty. 

“In traffic driving, under most favor- 
able conditions (perfectly equalized 
prakes and dry pavements) a sudden 
application of the brakes checks the car 
so precipitately that cars following 
have been known to crash into the car 
ahead, causing the rear end wreck 
through not having stopping room and 
time. It is, of course obvious that front 
wheel brakes present double the diffi- 
culty of keeping the brakes properly 
equalized. 

“Aside from the above apparent de- 


fects in front or four wheel braking, 
there is the stiffening effect on the 
steering to take into consideration 


when the brakes are applied, and the 
drag on the steering unless the braking 
effects on both wheels is absolutely 
equalized. This, of itself, constitutes a 
serious disadvantage reflected in the 
handling of a car. 

“Also, there are extremely high 
stresses in the front spring due to the 
drag on the front wheels coupled with 
the leverage occasioned by the drop of 
the front axle. 

“Undoubtedly the movement on the 
part of these American manufacturers 
to experiment with front wheel brakes, 
is due to the desire to avoid the burn 
ing out of brakes, the other defects 
to which the general type of brakes 


used in this country is susceptible. 
Much better than fitting with front 
wheel brakes would be a movement 
first of all to re-design rear wheel 


brakes now fitted on the cars, to 
obtain adequate radiating and braking 
surface, rather than to muitiply the 
number of brakes, with the difficulties 
of the present design.” 


FALL FIRE WARNING 





New York Board Advises Investigation 
of Heating Systems Befo e Cold 
Weather Arrives 


The New York Board of Fire Under 
writers is now sending out its annual 
autumn warning against fires in 
churches, schools, dwellings and other 
buildings. This bit of advice, which 
follows, is signed by F. J. T. Stewart, 
superintendent of the Bureau of Sur 
veys of the Board: 

“We respectfully solicit your co-op- 
eration in our efforts to reduce the 
fire hazard in churches, schools, dwel- 
lings and other buildings, such as as- 
sembly halls, clubs, colleges, hospitals, 
asylums and charitable institutions. In 
this connection we ask that you have 
all heating equipments carefully in- 
spected, in order that any repairs, if 
needed, may be made before the advent 
of cold weather. A thorough cleaning 
of flues and smoke pipes is especially 
important. In like manner inspect and 
repair all lighting systems. Systematic 
care of motors, fuel, packing materials, 
paints and general refuse is also essen- 
tial. Be sure to clean cellar and attic 
thoroughly, 

“The temporary use of motion pic 
ture machines in churches, schools, 
clubs and assembly halls constitutes a 
serious increase in the normal fire haz- 
ard of such places, if inflammable films 
are employed. A permit should invari- 
ably be obtained in advance for the use 
OL motion picture machines in order 
to comply with the law, as well as the 
terms of the fire insurance policy. 





WRITE NO-AMOUNT POLICIES 

The Ohio Farmers, the British-Amer- 
ica and the Western Assurance are now 
following the National Liberty in issu- 
ing no-sum automobile policies for fire 
and theft insurance. However, the 
Crum & Forster companies are writing 
this policy only in the country districts 
of eleven middle-western states, 





THE INTEGRITY’S LAWSUIT 
Journal of the Reciprocals Prints 
Column and a Half of 
Comment. 


Since the filing of the precipe in the 
$5,000,000 “law suit’ of the Integrity 
Mutual against the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House and many compan- 
ies and prominent insurance men there 
has been considerable speculation as 
to what the “National Insurance Journ- 
al” would have to say on the subject. 
In its current edition it prints a column 
and a half article, saying in part: “The 
bringing of this suit will prove a whole- 
some lesson no doubt, and in the future 
when a bulletin is sent out from the 
Casualty Information Clearing Hous2, 
it will probably be submitted to a com- 
mittee for close scrutiny before it is 
issued.” 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

The Underwriters’ Club of Philadel- 
phia will again begin its regular Mon- 
day luncheons at the Philadelphia 
Bourse Restaurant, commencing Octo- 
ber 1. Its members extend a cordial 
invitation to all visiting field men to 
attend. 
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Union and Western 
Bureau to Separate 





CONFERENCE (SCHEME ENDED 
Power of One Organization to Block 
Acts of Other Bred Dis 
satisfaction 
With the stage all set in the public 


eye for a frank discussion and possible 
uction on the St. Louis agency and 
commission blow-up, the Western Un 
ion at its annual meeting in Montreal 
Thursday dramatically switched 
the center of interest by abrogating its 


last 


conference agreement with the West 
ern Insurance Bureau. The two com 
puny organizations that control the 


conduct of the fire 
dictate as to rules, 
and other 
will thus 
alliance, more 
several years. 

Both the Western 
Western Insurance 
dependently and 


insurance business, 
commissions, agen 
matters, in the middle 
part company, after an 
artificial than real, of 


C1eS 


west 


Union and the 
Bureau can now in 
Without fear of ham 
pering or vetoing by the other party 
carry into effect the ideas that the ma 
jority of each organization favors. The 
decision to annul the agreement wis 
laid before the Bureau at its meeting 
in Chicago this week. 


For several years the conference 
agreement has aroused dissatisfaction 
in the ranks of both the Union and the 


Bureau. By the 
ment any definite 
ing rules in 
by the two 
and this 
over the 
against, 


terms of the agree- 
action toward amend 
force had to be endorsed 
parties to the agreement, 
giving to each a veto power 
ideas of the other worked 
rather than for, harmony. A 


few powerful company executives were 
thus able to block progress and to main 
tain a status quo which was satisfac- 
tory to themselves, 

Meanwhile the insurance business be 
came the target for attacks both from 
within and without its ranks. One of 
the biggest problems was that of the 
excepted cities in the middle west 
where excess commissions have been 


paid to agents for several 
Rightly or wrongly blame for failure 
to reduce the acquisition costs in the 


excepted cities has fallen on the heads 


reasons. 


of the Union and Bureau, and both 
local agents and the supervising au- 
thorities of the individual states have 


been clamoring for action by the Union 
and Bureau in their joint capacity. 
Leaders Take Reins of Control 
Realizing that without union and ac 
cord within the ranks a solid and cour 
ageous front could not be presented in 
tackling the serious problems of the 
fire insurance business, a group of lead 


ing executives in the Union decided 
this year to end the illusionary agree- 
ment which worked in reality as a re 


actionary force instead of an instru- 
ment for progress and proper discipline. 

The proposition was presented at 
Montreal and adopted by a large vote. 


The move has struck immediate favor 
with many local agents who now be 
lieve that the Washington proposition 


whereby the Union can rule that where 
local board rules are approved by the 
governing committee of the Union, 
they shall become binding upon all com 


panies in the Union, will soon be 
pushed again and_ passed. It was 
adopted by the Union early this year 
but killed by a Bureau veto. 


Organized in 1879 the Union numbers 
as members the great majority of 
large companies operating in the mid- 
dle west. The Western Bureau was 
formed in 1910, its members being re- 
cruited from big companies not mem- 
bers of the Union and a lot of small 
companies that had never before joined 
any association or had dropped out of 
the Union. Within a short while a con- 
ference arrangement was reached os 
tensibly for the purpose of preventing 
the growth of foolish competitive prac- 
tises. The agreement provided that 
the governing commitee of the Union 
and the executive committee of the 


fureau should constitute a conference 
committee having large powers 


As a result of the collapse of the con 
ference it is expected that the Union, 
us one of its first steps, will be to put 


into effect in Cook County, HL, an ar- 
rangement similar to that in the New 
York metropolitan district, under which 
a committee will have charge of the 
adjustment of losses in which a certain 
number of companies or agencies are 
interested. The Bureau amended the 
Union’s plan by providing that the com- 
panies should not use adjusters having 


desk room in Chicago local agencies. 
To this the Union objected strongly, 
claiming that it would rule out some 


of the 

Chicago. 
President Steele’s Address 

In the course of his address to the 

Union President W. lL. Steele said that 

the task of revising Commissions in the 


most competent adjusters in 


large cities of the West, which the 
Union assumed a year ago, was a “stu 
pendous one” that could not “in the 


nature of things be carried to success- 
ful completion in a limited period.” 
Continuing, he said that “while the 
matter is not yet definitely settled, en- 
couraging progress has been made and 
our thanks are due the committee for 
the success already obtained.” 

So far as the acquisition cost of the 
business was concerned, Mr. Steele as- 
serted this item would be very materi 
ally reduced if the companies were re- 
lieved of the excessive burden of state 
and municipal taxation, while a further 
earning in premiums could be effected 
hy property owners if they reduced the 
fire hazard, which they and not the un- 
derwriters control. 

Iustrating the latter point Mr. Steele 
said that if the cost of carrying the 
business of a given state proves to be 
$1.50 for each $100 of liability assumed 
that is not a condition within the con- 
trol of the companies. It is the result 
of faulty building construction, induced 
by laxity in the enforcement of build- 
ing laws, occupancy of buildings for 
hazardous purposes, permitted handling 
and storage of explosives and other fire- 
producing substances, inadequate fire 
protection, carelessness and arson in its 
various gradations. 

No action was taken on the St. 
matter, the conference 
which had tried vainly to 
rescinding vote by the 
reporting that 
made. As the 
will soon 
each body 
cording to 


Louis 
committee, 

avert a 
St. Louis agents, 
progress was being 
Union and the Bureau 
separate it is expected that 
will deal with St. Louis ac- 
its own ideas. 


BUREAU AGREES WITH UNION 
But Regrets Action That Will Hinder 


Spirit of Co-operation; Break 
Effective Oct. 1. 





The executive committee of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, though not yet 
officially notified of the action of the 
Union in abrogating the joint confer- 
ence agreement, has accepted the ac- 
tion of the Union and recommends that 
the abrogation be effective October 1, 
instead of waiting three months, as pro- 
vided in the agreement itself. At a 
neeting of the executive committee of 
the Western Insurance Bureau held 
Wednesday in Chicago, the following 
communication was sent to the govern- 
ing committee of the Union: 

“The executive committee of 
Western Insurance Bureau is 
cially but authentically informed of the 
action taken at the recent meeting of 
the Union, abrogating the joint confer- 
ence agreement. 

“Without commenting 
tion, which cannot but unfavorably in- 
fluence the spirit of co-operation, as 
well as adversely affect the expense of 
conducting the business and past. ef- 
forts to comply with the demands of 
the public generally as well as state in- 
surance departments, the executive 
committee accepts the conclusion of the 
Union. 

“The 


the 
unoffi- 


unon this ac- 


executive 


committee, however, 


believes that it will be for the best in- 
terests of all if the three months’ no- 


tice required under the joint conference 
agreement be waived and that the 
agreement be dissolved as of October 1 


next. The reason for this suggestion 
op the part of the executive committee 


is that undoubtedly efforts have already 
been made to forestall the effect upon 


agencies that will be caused by the 
abrogation of the conference’ agree- 
ment. These acts, which will be in- 
creasingly frequent cannot but breed 


friction and lead to irritation which 
will be harmful to the interests of all 
concerned companies and agents.” 


NEW JERSEY MEETING 
(Continued from page 15) 
ing expenses of every kind whatsoever, 
with the exception of freight. 














MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
FOUND. 


The agents of the Ohio 
Farmers have implicit confi- 


the 
There is no suspicion lurking 


dence in management. 
in their minds as to whether 


they are being dealt’) with 


honestly and frankly. They 
realize that the management 
regards them as an integral 
part of the organization vital 
to its welfare. They deserve 
jj square treatment 


get it. 


and they 
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Mtr. Why pick on freight? 
Agent. Oh, well, PIL slip that in, top 
then, in event of loss, all | have to « 


is pay you the difference between ¢> 
and selling price. UH cover your ele 
trical equipment also. 

Mfr. All right, go to it. I’m glad 
see that you have some sporting blog) 





in your veins. Most of these insurance} 
fellows are spineless. 
Agent. You’re making no mistake 


Mr. ; a concern lost $285,000 
cently by not having a profits insurane, 
policy. 








Mtr. I couldn’t lose that much} 
never had it. 
HARRY C. pay. oe president 
JOHN TRICH, Sec’ | 


* A. HETRICK: Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 
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214th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STAT®S BRANCH: 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of TH 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance a 
the security of its policy. 


rk; EMORY WARFIELD. President 
RED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES AS HIGLEY Vice-President 


E. RVIS, Seeretary 
WILLIAM (ORRISON. Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc. - Agents 
Metropolitan Distri 


% WILLIAM STREET, 7EW 








YORE 











SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Rxcellent Facilities fer Handling Suburban Business 


110 William Street 





New York, WN. Y. 


Phone Beekman 7938 











Fire 

Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 


WM, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass’T. SeEcY. 











A Sign of Good Protection 


@x 20 
Fine [pisurance © Garanay of {Mremauccee 


Writing: 





FRANK DAMKOEHLER, SEc’y, 


Rents 

Marine 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Riot and Civil Cominotion 
Explosion 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass’T. SEc'y. 
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The Hartford trade- 
mark on a policy of 
insurance is a Seal of 
Certainty that stands 
for many things in 
the way of service and 
security that are not 
written as a part of 
the policy contract. 



























































“Lost or damaged in transit” 


American business men are 
losing many million dollars 
each year as a result of mer- 
chandise being lost, stolen or 


damaged while in transit. 


Policies insuring merchandise 
in transit as issued by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany guarantee 100 per cent 
service for the shipper and 
furnish a form of credit pro- 


tection for the purchaser. 


Eastern Department and 
Home Office 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department 


A. G. DUGAN, Gen’l Agent 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


At the present time extra haz- 
ards are involved in shipping 
by rail. Shipping by motor 
trucks involves risks which no 
manufacturer or trucking com- 
pany can afford to take—with- 


out insurance. 


But whether a shipper sends 
his goods by rail or by road, 
whether he operates his own 
trucks or ships on the trucks of 
others, he is fully protected if 


insured in the Hartford. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Southern Department 


W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’! Agent 
Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Department 


DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Cash Capital 





RON THES 4 4 


JnSURANCE COMPANYor NEW HAVEN: 
pili CONNEGTICUT, = = = 2 2 2— 
$500,000.00 


Tornado, Automobile 


1341 








FIRE 


Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion 


New Haven, Conn. 


f. 
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Underwriters Warned 
- On Warehouse Fires 


ENTRANCES ARE INACCESSIBLE 
West Street Fire Hard to Extinguish 
Firemen Couldn’t Reach 
Interior Easily 





Because 





Criticism of the manner in which cer- 


tuin storage warehouses are construct- 
ed is one of the outcomes of the West 
Street that lute last 


which caused thousands. of 


fire occurred 


month and 
in a report on the 
Bureau of Surveys 
Kire Under 


collars of damage. 
issued by the 
New York Board of 

the remark appears that = al- 
though warehouses are built with few 
windows, and those and doors heavily 
barred in order to prevent fires in ad- 
joining buildings doing any damage to 
the warehouse or its contents, neverthe- 
less u disudvantageous reaction appears 
whenever a fire breaks out within the 
warehouse. 

Then, because ready entrances are 
not accessible for members of the fire 
department, the fire may and has in 
several instances gained damaging 
headway before it could be brought un- 
der control. The point is stressed in 
the report for the attention of under- 
writers who pass on warehouse appli- 
cations. 

Following are 
port: 


fire 
of the 
writers 


extracts from the re- 
Occupancy 
At time of inspection on June 1, 1923. 
jasement— Hatters fur and olive oil 
in cases, dyestuff and olives in barrels, 
cotton yarn in bales (skidded). 
First—Dried cherries, cheese, canned 
goods, figs, machinery and olive oil in 


cases, nuts and beans in bags, straw- 
braid in bales, tartaric acid in barrels 
and kegs. 


hatter's 
instru- 
cases, 


Second—Cheese, crockery, 
fur, strawbraid, paper, musical 
ments and artificial flowers in 
nuts and beans in bags. 

Third and Fourth—Artificial flowers, 
crockery and strawbraid in cases. 

Fifth Artificial flowers, crockery, 
strawbraid and straw hats in cases. 
Exposures 


North blank walls on main portion 
and “LL” adjoining exposures. East 
hiank walls adjoining exposures. South 


risk had blank wall adjoining similar 
warehouse No, 281-283 West St. West 
main section has flat framed iron shut- 
ters on street; similar openings on “L” 
in 3rd, 4th and 5th stories only, 18 feet 
to unprotected openings in exposure, 
Hazards 

Common-power electric motor on 5th 
for hoisting Heating none. Lighting 
electricity. Special none. Condition 
clean. 

Protection 

Five fire pails on each floor. Build- 
ing was also equipped with approved 
automatic fire alarm. Public protection 
was normal, but building inaccessible 
because of unpierced brick walls all 
sides except west. Building is located 
in separate fire main district and fire 
boat is available. 

Credit is due the Fire Department for 
controlling the fire through various 
breaches in the fire wall without al- 


lowing any fire to get into the build- 
ing adjoining the south. 
Damage 
The building in which 
inated was gutted and 
both building and contents is heavy. 
The root and part of the floors are 
down. In 281-253 West Street there is 
considerable damage to contents due to 
smoke and water which entered through 
breaches made in the fire wall separat- 
ing this building from the one in which 
the fire occurred. 


the fire orig- 
the damage to 


Conclusions 
The outstanding features of this fire 
ure overcrowding of stock and the large 


aqamage in building 281-283 West Street, 
Which was separated by a good blank 
fire wall from building 284 West Street, 
in which the fire originated and to 
Which it was confined. This heavy loss 
in the first named building was chiefly 
on the contents and resulted from 
smoke and water which penetrated the 
building, due in large part to the num- 


erous breaches made in the fire wall 
to afford access to the fire for hose 
streams, the lines for which were 


brought up through this building. 

The justification for the many breach- 
es in the fire wall is based largely on 
the inaecessibility of the building in 
Which the fire occurred. It was com- 
pletely enclosed by blank brick walls, 
except the doors and windows in the 
narrow frontage on West Street and 
some windows in the west wall of the 
rear wing facing a small interior court. 

Accessibility of warehouses to public 
fire protection is one of the dominant 
features to be taken into consideration, 
When insuring this class of property. 
Similar lack of access has been the 
cause Of heavy losses in connection 
with other fires in warehouses. The 
advantages of isolating unsprinklered 
public warehouses from fire in expos- 
ing buildings must be balanced against 
the danger of thereby rendering a ware- 
house inaccessible in case of a fire 
within itself. 


Borrowed at Banks 
To Settle Losses 


CO-OPERATIVE 





GOES UNDER 
State Dep’t Levies Assessment of $20 
on Each $1,000 of Insurance Against 
Fidelity Co-operative 


An assessment of $20 on each $1,000 
of insurance has been levied by Francis 
R. Stoddard Jr., State Superintendent of 
Insurance, upon the members and pol- 
icyholders of the Fidelity Co-operative 
Kire Insurance Company, formerly hav- 
ing home offices at Alfred, Allegany 
County, New York, which was placed 
in liquidation by an order of the Su- 
preme Court made at Buffalo, New 
York, on April 17, 1923. 

It appeared from a report of the Ex- 
wminers of the New York State In- 
surance Department that as a result 
of borrowing large sums of money from 
various banks to pay its losses instead 
of making assessments upon its policy- 
holders, the company had become so 
badly involved that it was hazardous 
to allow it to continue in business. 
When the company was placed in liqui- 
dation it had 5311 policyholders and 
members and $9,031,567 of insurance 
in force in surrounding counties. 

The company was a County Co-oper- 
ative Fire Insurance Company and did 
business on the assessment plan in ac- 
cordance with Article IX. of the In- 
surance Laws of the State of New York. 

The claims filed amounted to $118,- 
464.32 which were largely for fire losses 
suffered by the members. Claims 
ymounting to $103,989 were allowed by 


the liquidator and $14,524 were disal- 
lowed. 

The total amount owed to various 
banks when the company failed for 


MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


RALPH B. IVES, President 


Fire 

Marine 
PNticoyesteleyt (a 
Tornado 
Rent 

Rental Value 


Leasehold 
Profits 


Parcel Post 


Use and Occupancy 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
PaNticesentelei (i Balle as Be-telcii a 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $223,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 








borrowed money, was $69,366. The 
Exchange National Bank of Olean, New 
York, was the largest creditor. Its 
claim was based on notes and was al- 
lowed by the liquidator for $45,153, 
The claim of the Steuben Trust Com. 
pany of Hornell, New York, was al- 
lowed for $7,670; University Bank of 
Alfred, New York, was for $1,263; the 
Andover State Bank of Andover, New 
York, for $5,029, and the Bank of Ham. 
mondsport, Hammondsport, New York, 
for $10,250. In order to pay the claims 
recommended for allowance it will be 
necessary to raise by assessment $100,- 
972, which is the amount of liability 
in excess of the assets. The plan of 
the assessment, made by Superintend- 
ent Stoddard, which is an equitable one, 
is to levy an amount sufficient in bulk 
to pay the liabilities and expenses and 
to call immediately such portion of the 
assessment which, if paid at once, would 
yield sufficient to pay the liabilities and 
expenses. The levy is $20 on each $1,000 
of insurance or pro rata part thereof. 
A first call of $18 on each $1,000 has 
been made. 

Based on experience in similar com- 
panies, the liquidator, in arriving at the 
amount of the assessment, has deter- 
mined that of the total amount $63,000 
will be uncollectible on account of cer- 
tain of the members having moved out 
of the jurisdiction or become insolvent 
or bankrupt. 

The report of the liquidation filed by 
Superintendent Stoddard, shows that in 
exactly four months from the day the 
company was placed in liquidation, the 
assets and liabilities have been fixed 
and determined and the liability of the 
policyholders and members to assess- 
ment has been ascertained, fixed and 
determined by the liquidator. 


DAVIS, DORLAND & CO. TO MOVE 

Davis, Dorland & Company will 
move to 150 Nassau street where they 
will occupy an entire floor. One of 
the largest brokerage houses in the 
city, Davis, Dorland & Company have 
upon three occasions moved to the 
outskirts of the insurance district. In 
1900 they were at 100 William street; 
in 1905 they were at 135 William 
street. and now they are to move to 
150 Nassau _ street. Julian Lucas is 
president. 

M. P. LINK RESIGNS 

Milton P. Link, of the firm of Bow- 
man & Link. Ine., insurance brokers 
in the Real Estate Trust Building, Phil- 
adelphia, has disposed of his interest 
in that company. Mr. Link has not dis- 
closed his future activities nor the 
name of the person who has succeeded 
him as Mr. Bowman’s associate. 





GATHER FILMS 
The Motion Picture Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. of which Will G. Hays, former 
postmaster general, is head. is gettin# 
together all of the fire prevention and 
fire protection films. 





The Canusa Brokerage Corporation 
has been incorporated to do an insur- 
ance brokerage business in New York. 
The directors are William E. Haskell. 
Owen Shepherd and J. M. Picker, all 
of New York City. Stetson, Jennings, 
Russell & Davis, New York, are the 
attorneys. 
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‘A Collection Letter 
That Brought Results 


ROSWELL 





PHILLIPS AUTHOR 





Enterprising Methods of Agent of 
Hartford in Scranton, Pa.; Copy 
of Letter 





Roswell Phillips, agent of the Hart- 
ford and other companies at Scranton, 
Pa, has been using a collection letter 
which the Hartford says has brought 
amazing results. The letter follows: 

Dear Friend and Customer: 

Next to the thrill of getting 
checks in the mail or at the hands 
of smiling friends at our office 
counter, there is no thrill of satis- 
faction comparable to that of pay- 
ing the bills we owe. Yet, even in- 
surance agents owe bills and some- 
times don’t have the money to pay 
them. There is a reason. Perhaps 
you wonder why it is that insurance 
agents are sometimes hard pressed 
financially. 

Let us tell you how this insur- 
ance business is actually run. 

In the first place when we sent 
you a policy that you were good 
enough to retain; your insurance 
went into effect automatically, and 
the reason that it went into effect is 
that we paid for it. In other words 
the amount that your policy cost 
had to be sent on by us to the ingsur- 
ance company; yes, we had to pay 
your bill exactly as though you had 
paid us yourself. When you didn’t 
return your policy to us we assumed 
that you wanted it and perhaps 
lacked ready cash, so we. sent 
money on for you. 

Do you think we were 
great chances? 

Our experience has been that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred peo- 
ple pay in the end and that the 
other one returns the policy; so 
Heaven permitting and you helping 
this credit feature of our agency 
service will continue without inter- 
ruption. We have an abiding faith 
in human nature and though insur- 
ance agents have told us that it 
would be dangerous to tell our cus- 
tomers that we have paid their in- 
surance for them when they 
couldn’t pay it themselves (or per- 
haps when they had _ overlooked 


taking 


paying it). We know better. We 
know our customers. 
Your bill amounts to $...... and 


we are sure that the above state- 
ment of fact (which any insurance 
agent large or small will be glad to 
corroborate) will result in your giv- 
ing us a call on the telephone re- 
questing that we call at your home 
or place of business to get the 
money: if not all of it, at least a 


piness this year and hereafter, and 
trust that you will experience that 
thrill of satisfaction that will cer- 
tainly come with the payment of 
this bill for insurance protection. 
Yours very cordially, 
ROSWELL PHILLIPS. 

P. S.—We have made special ar- 
rangements to handle a heavy 
mail of checks and money 
orders. 

The Hartford’s Comments 

In commenting upon the letter the 
Hartford in “The Hartford Agent” 
makes these observations: 

When an agent uses a collection let- 
ter that he says brings “amazing re- 
sults,” and when that agent suggests 
that possibly this same letter which has 
worked so admirably in his case will 
work equally well in others, we have 
a shining example of generosity and 
co-operation. 

If there is anything in this letter that 
offers a suggestion for you and your 
agency—or if you find it desirable to 
use this very letter, thank Mr. Roswell 
Phillips, Hartford agent at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. It is his letter and it 
has done for his agency all that a good 
collection letter can be expected to do 
—bring in the money. 

Mr. Phillips does not claim that his 
letter is the result of any particular 
system of letter-writing nor is it based 
on any unusual form of appeal. You 
might criticize it in several ways. 
Possibly you think it too long; you 
may not like its arrangement. Remem- 
ber, however, that the perfect letter hos 
never been written and that the only 
accurate method that we have of meas- 
uring letter quality is results. 

Not Easy to Write 

Collection letters are generally ack- 
nowledged to be the hardest tyne of let- 
ter to write. They must not offend. 
They must hold the good-will of the 
customer. They must, nevertheless, in- 
cite to action. They must be human. 
Finally—they must get resutls. 

Most overdue accounts can be pre- 
vented by proper treatment in the early 
stages. A collection “system” that 
does not begin to operate until the ac- 
count is long overdue is no system at 
all. A cold bill accomnanied by a for- 
mal blank or notice of renewal is a 
sorry first appeal and fosters many de- 
layed payments. There are too many 
form letter that begin “Enclosed here- 
with please find bill for renewal of your 
policy No. ——,” etc., etc. There are 
too few that are really human—that 
say in a natural way, “Here is your 
policy. It gives you exceedingly valu- 
able protection and frees you from a 
great deal of worry. You are now our 
client and entitled to the type of serv- 
ice that this agency always gives. Re- 
member that we write all forms of in- 
surance and that it pays to make one 
agency resnonsible for all of your insur- 
ance protection. Your prompt payment 


No Solution Found 
To St. Louis Tangle 


COMMISSIONS 





BACK SOUGHT 





Some Agents Believe They Should Get 
Paid Full Rates for July and 
August; No New Moves 





St. Louis insurance circles can ap- 
preciate how the Nipponese residents 
of Tokio felt immediately after the 
earthquake. The kicking over of the 
July 1 agreement has everyone in the 
Mound City in confusion and the event- 
ual solution of the new problems is 
more than anyone can forecast. 

The St. Louis agents are flooding 
their home offices with demands that 
the July 1 agreement be discarded from 
its very outset and that they be paid on 
the July and August business on the 
pre-July basis. In support of this posi- 
tion they contend that some companies 
were never in line and continued to pay 
the old rates through those two months 
and that they should not suffer in com- 
parison. 

The companies are as much in the 
air as the agents. They don’t know 
what to do, or why. Some are prone 
to consider the new rates as to commis- 
sions and brokerage as still effective 
but may disregard the limit on No. 1 
agents., ete. The very atmosphere in 
St. Louis insurancedom is filled with 
fire and brimstone. 

The St. Louis agents are practically 








and such a date) without interruption.” 
An enclosed self-addressed envelope has 
been found to increase the percentage 
of immediate returns. 

In other words, it pays to take advan 
tage of the opportunity to sell service, 
good-will and the idea of the prompt 
payment of the premium at the time 
the original bill is forwarded. 

Finish the Job 

Too many agents work hard to sell 4 
policy—to finally close the sale and 
then forget all about it and proceed to 
thrust the policy at the client without 
even a “Here it is” message in the same 
envelope. 

Analyze Mr. Phillip’s letter a moment. 
It is cordial, human, friendly. and yet 
it doesn’t mince matters at all. There 
is a tone of frankness throughout the 
letter that is appealing, yet Mr. Phil- 
lips does not plead nor beg for the 
money that is rightfully due him. The 
postscript is excellent. It leaves the 
reader with a smile. and the thonght 
that “I guess I'd better send Phillips 
his money.” 

Collection methods are deserving a 
careful study hy every agency as the 
time, effort and money expended in ac- 
auiring business demands that every- 
thing possible be done to make that 


unanimous in placing the responsibility 
for the failure of the July 1 agreement 
at the doors of the companies. The 
only division of opinion is to what com- 
panies to point the finger of guilt. 
They say that the entire proposition 
was founded in the minds of the com- 
panies and that they brought it to the 
agents; subsequently the burden of put- 
ting it over was mainly on the shoulder 
of the companies. They say that had 
the companies been 100% or even 95% 
in favor of the plan it could have been 
made effective. 

The chief sufferers have been those 
companies that made an honest effort 
to live up the agreement. Disregard- 
ing the fact that they had substantial 
egency connections in St. Louis these 
companies honestly and courageously 
reduced their number of No. 1 agents 
to the prescribed three. In some in- 
stances to do so it was necessary to 
cut adrift from agencies that had been 
with their companies for many years 
and had come to almost regard them- 
selves as a very part of the companies. 

And now these companies find their 
well laid plans ruined. Unlike the 
“sharpshooters” who played it safe and 
never attempted in any way to carrv 
out the provisions of the July 1 agree- 
ment those companies that reduced 
their agents to three can’t very well 
ask their old agents to come back to 
them. Through July and August they 
sacrificed premiums for a principle and 
now apparently the principle has been 
thrown into an ash can. 

Primarily the entire situation is up 
to the Union and the Bureau. They 
must prove their strength by first 
whipping their own members into line 
before asking the agents to come 
across. In short they must come back 
to St. Louis with any new plan they 
may decide upon with something more 
than conversation and high sounding 
resolutions to back up their program, 
prominent agents say. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS MEETING 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Brooklvn Insurance Bro 
kers Association held in the Aetna 
Building. 176 Montague Street, on Sep- 
tember 20, it was decided that the As- 


sociation would hereafter hold their 
regular monthly meetings in the As- 
sembly Room of the Aetna Insurance 


Compeny Building. On account of the 
holidays this month, the first fall meet- 
ing was held Thursday September 27 
in the Aetna Building. 





LOSES BY NINE MINUTES 
The Philadelphia County Fair. re 
cently held at Byberry, carried $7,000 
rain insurance covering every day up 
to 1:50 o'clock in the afternoon of Sat- 
urday. the coneluding day of the fair. 
Rain began to fall at one minute of 











part of it. of this premium will guarantee the business permanent and productive of 2 o'clock, just nine minutes too late to 
We wish you all success and hap- continuance of this policy until (such _ profit. realize on the policy. 
FRED S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 
1819 
GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE 
istant United States Managers 
ie Tae FRED. S. JAMES & CO.“ : 
1888 ” . ™ CARROLL L. DE WITT 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


1807 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 


MINIONS INS. CO., Ltd. 


of Lendon, England 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


P. A. COSGROVE 
0. F. WALLIN 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
176 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicage 





PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


108-110 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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Program for Fire 
Prevention Congress 


MANY INTERESTING SPEAKERS 
Lacount, Bush, Stewart, Meek, Stover, 
Brown, Hardy, Harding, Stecher 


and Miner to Preside 


The program for the first Interna 
tional Fire Prevention Congress, to be 
held in New York the second week in 


October is so comprehensive that the 
meetings are sure to prove of distinct 
value. 

H. O. Lacount, president of the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association, will 
preside at the first afternoon’s session 
when talks will be made by John Ken- 
lon, chief of the New York Fire De- 
partment; Franklin H. Wentworth, sec- 


retary of the National Fire Protection 
Association; George Elliott, fire mar- 
shal of Philadelphia, and J. EK. West, 


chief scout executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Elliott’s talk is on “The 
Merchant’s Relation to the Fire Waste 
Problem.” 

In the first evening’s session Irving 
T. Bush, president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, will preside. 
The speakers then will be Superintend- 
ent Stoddard; Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of American Federation of Labor, 
who talks on labor’s natural interest in 
fire prevention; J. F. Van Riper, branch 
secretary of the Norwich Union, whose 
subject is “The Relation Between Fire 


Insurance and Fire Prevention;” J. 
Grove Smith, fire commissioner of Ot 
tuwa for Canada, and Julius Barnes, 


president of the United States Cham 
ber of Commerce. 
The balance of the program follows: 
Second Afternoon 
F 1. T. Stewart, past president, 


Fire Protection Association, presiding 


National 


“The National Fire Protection Association.” 
HO. Lacount, president of the National Fire 
Protection Association 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Work in 
Fire Waste Prevention.” A. R. Small. vice 


president of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Pierce, 
Labora 


“Safeguarding Electricity.” Dana 
vice-president of the Underwriters’ 
tories. 

“Protection Against Lightning.” A. M. 
Scheen, chief engineer of the South-Eastern Un 
derwriters’ Association. 

Second Evening 

Charles FE. Meek. assistant vice-president of 
the American Exchange National Bank, and 
past president of the National Fire Protection 
Association, presiding. 

“Fire Safety as a Credit Item.” W. W. Orr, 
Fditor of the “Credit Monthly.” 

“Keeping Tab on Fire Hazards.” F. J. T 
Stewart, Superintendent of the New York 
Ro%rd of Fire Underwriters, 

“Mysterious “explosions.” David J 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
“The Insurance Agent’s Part in Fire Preven 
tion.” James L. Case, past president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 

Third Afternoon 
Stover, Superintendent 


Price, 


Evebert P of Special 


Risk Department, Security Insurance Com 
pany of New Haven, presiding. 
“Hazardous Materials.” Dr. C. L 


Reese, di 

rector of the Chemical Denartment of the FE. I 

du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
“ yy 


Safe Gas Installations gk. S. Doull, Con 
olidated Gas Company. 

“First Aid Equipment.” E. R. Hardy, chair- 
man off Field) Practice Committee of the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association 


“Calling for Help at Time of Fire.” A. LL. 
linker, New York Representative of — the 
Gamewell Fo Vi Telenraph mmpany 
Third Evening 

Pr. FE. Brown, secretary of the New York 
Chapter of the National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation, presiding. 

“Safeguarding Life from Fire in) Public Tn- 
stitutions.” Walter Forster. vice-president 


of the Independence Bureau. of 


Philadelphia. 
“Educating the Child in’ Fire 


Prevention 


Child Life Loss by Fire me: FG *ayne, 
chairman of the Educational Section of the 
National Safety Council 

Fourth Afternoon 
I. R. Hardy, assistant manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, presiding. 
“Fighting Fires with Building Codes.” Ru 
dolph TP. Miller, consulting engineer. 
“The Menace of the ‘Black Block.’ ” George 


W Booth. chief 

Board of Fire 
“Fire Stopping in 

man construction 


engineer of the National 
Underwriters, 
Dwellings.” D. F. Holt 


engineer, of the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
arn Architect’s Obligation.” W. O Tad 
low, of Ludlow & Peabody, New York. 


ourth Evening 


Louis Harding. manager of the Underwriters’ 


Bereau of the Middle and Southern States, pre 
siding . ‘. 
“Automatic Fire Control.’ Henry A. Fiske 


manager of the Inspection and Service Depart 
ment of the Grinnell Company. 

“Factory Fire Prevention and 
Edward A Barrier, chief engineer, 
Mutual Laboratories 
“Standardization of 


Protection.” 
Factory 


lose Couplings.”’ Major 
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' O. J. PRIOR, President 
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Howland, engineer, Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Fifth Afternoon 
Mr. Gilbert E. Stecher, fire 
neer of the Commercial] 

pany. presiding. 
“Heating and Ventilating Without Fire Haz- 
ard.”” W. S. Timmis, consulting engineer, and 
past president of Heating and Ventilation As 
sociation. 


Nationa] 


protection engi 
Union Assurance Com- 


Use of Fuel Oils—Industrial Plants, Marine 
Purposes, Mercantiles, Office Suildings and 
Dwellings.” Dr. Van H. Manning, Director of 
Research of the American Petroleum Institute. 
“Protecting Forests and Crops from Destruc 
tion by Fire.’ Paul D. Kelleter, director of 
the Purchase and Sale Department of Agri 
eulture. 

“Criminal Fires.” C. T,, 


Fire Marshals’ 


president, 
America. 


. Topping 
Association of North 
Fifth Evening 

H. LL. Miner, manager of the Fire Protection 
Section of, the KE. I. du’ Pont de Nemours and 
Company. presiding 

“Protection of 
Records from Fire. 
manager of the Independence 
delphia. 

“Personal Liability 
Waste.” Ralph EF. Richman, 
Protection.” 

“Preventing Fires 
ing.” George 
of Toronto 

“Fire Waste 
T. Alfred 


Valuable 
genera 
Bureau of Phila 


Documents — and 
“4 P : 


Vire 


Laws to Curb 
“Fire 


Editor of 


Through Good. 
Lewis, Deputy Fire 


Housekeep- 
Marshal 


Problem is Everyone’s Job.” 
Fleming, chairman of the National 


Fire Prevention Week Committee of the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

The Westchester Beatty Agency, 
Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., has been in 


corporated in New York to do a general 
insurance business. The directors are 
L. R. Beatty, Larchmont, N. Y.; Her 
bert MacMillan, New York City, and 
M.S. Landeberger, New York City. P. 
C. Samuels, of New York City, is attor 
ney. 


SEEK PERMANENT INJUNCTION 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—Circuit 
Judge Henry J. Westhues, at Jefferson 
City today, took under advisement the 
suit of the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies for a permanent injunction to pre- 
vent Superintendent Hyde from order. 
ing a 15% cut in rates... The case was 
argued today by counsel pending a de- 
cision. Meanwhile the temporary re- 
straining order of July 19 holds good, 





SEEK RE-INSTATEMENT 

Two Massachusetts companies Sept. 
22 applied to the Missouri Supreme 
Court for writs of mandamus to com- 
pel Hyde as superintendent of insur- 
ance for Missouri to renew their li- 
cconses to do business in Missouri. The 
companies are the Springfield Fire and 
Marine and the Boston. 

This action is another chapter in 
Hiyde’s fight on behalf of the big recip- 
rocals of Kansas City, Mo., to force 
castern states to recognize the Kansas 
City organizations by licensing them to 
do business. Hyde has been claiming 
that he was granted the power to re- 
voke licenses of companies from states 


that refuse to recognize the Missouri 
reciprocals under “retaliatory laws 
passed by the last legislature.” How- 


ever, in Missouri insurance circles well 
posted men are at a loss to place their 
fingers on the law that Hyde has in 
mind. 
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Commissioners And 
National Board 


RELATIONSHIP NOW CLOSER 





George G. Bulkley’s Talk to New Jersey 
Association of Fire Underwriters in 
Newark This Week 
One of the most important features 
of the convention in Newark this week 
»: the New Jersey Association of Un- 
jerwriters Q(ocal agents) was the ad- 
dress of George G. Bulkley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Springfield, who explained 
the co-operation between the National 
poard of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 

wissioners. He said: 

“In a recent address, President H. A. 
smith, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, said: ‘If we are to avoid 
inture handicaps by legislative bodies 
on the administration of insurance serv- 
ice we Must get across to the American 
people the truth about insurance.’ 

“There has been, and is now, much 
misunderstanding about our business. 
"he people, our clients, look upon it as 
ywrrounded by mystery and apparently 
we have failed to properly inform them. 
Possibly we have excused ourselves on 
the ground that it has developed into a 
highly technical business which is hard 
fo properly explain to the ordinary 
property owner. Also that our opera- 
tons are hedged about by restrictive 
laws and measures made by the people 
through their legislators and that they 
themselves have appointed representa- 
lives in the various states to see that 
these laws and measures are observed 
and that the indemnity they purchase 
is sound. 

“It may be that we have been too 
much occupied in our efforts to furnish 
sound indemnity and have thus failed 
to realize our full obligations to the pub- 
lic, or that we have felt the responsi- 
inlity of getting across to the people 
the truth about insurance rested with 
our agents. 

“In any event, it is time to make a 
survey and to take advantage of every 
opportunity of justifying our respective 
places in a business which by its nature 
horders on public service. The oppor- 
tunity of a better understanding seems 
ic have been presented through the re- 
cent conferences between the Fire In- 
iwrance Committee of the Commission- 
ers’ Convention and the special commit- 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters which has been considering 
the suggestion made by the convention 
that the companies establish a bureau 
whose jurisdiction shall be national and 
who shall assume supervision over fire 
insurance rates, forms and practices. 

“LT will not talk to you on a subject 
which has been fully outlined in most 
of the insurance publications and which 
is now being most seriously considered 
ly the companies, but I desire as one 
of the committee which conferred with 
the fire committee of the commission- 
us’ convention at Minneapolis, to tell 
jou that, in my mind, the contact 
lormed at the conferences referred to 
hould be continued. 

“There was every evidence of a sin- 
‘(ra desire on the part of the commis- 
ioners to assist the companies, al- 
though I gained the impression from 
What T heard that many of them ques- 
toned the good faith of the companies 
ind were prepared unless they could 
itisfy themselves that the companies 
would give honest consideration to their 
‘ugegestions to force the issue. 

Interpretation of Gommissioners’ 

Viewpoint 

“From my observation there is no de- 
We on the part of the commissioners 
‘0 administer the affairs of the compa- 
Nes but they are determined to ad- 
Minister the affairs of their own offices, 
iso working with each other through 
he convention they are determined 
that there shall be greater uniformity 
4S fo underwriting practices and forms 
ind there shall be a reduction in the 
*xpense of conducting the fire insur- 
ance business. 


lee 


“They realize that many of the laws 
on the statutes of their respective 
States were put there years ago under 
couditions which differ materially from 
those which exist today and we have 
every reason to believe that if we do 
our part they will do theirs and work 
for the amendment of improper laws 
and the enactment of new ones, all of 
which will be in line with uniformity 
and tend to lessen the burdens and re- 
strictions under which the companies 
are now operating. Many of the pres- 
ent laws are as adverse to the public 
as to the companies. 


opportunity to accomplish a great con- 
structive work.’ 

“It was brought out, too, through our 
discussions, that the agents will be ex- 
pected to do their part in working out 
the problems confronting us. President 
Fishback indicated that local agents are 
the most important unit in the factors 
which determine the standing of insur- 
ance in local communities and a good 
agent is the commissioner’s chief sup- 
port. 

“I feel certain the agents are as anx- 
ious to do their part as the commis- 
sioners and the companies. It was 
gratifying to learn of the resolution 


“It is obvious that rates mus eces- ; p 
h : ast D passed by the agents in convention at 


sarily be higher in states the laws of 


nf: j rThic » recorde ir 
which encourage high loss ratios. For Puffalo, = whic h they recorded the sl 
ie rae x satisfaction of the co-operative spirit 
instance, in the twenty odd states with apparent between the ¢ anies and 
valued policy laws the loss ratio during “PParent between the companies anc 
the past ten years has averaged about the commissioners. 
ae « . ate « « « - “es 2 , 1Y vo > « € . 
eleven per cent higher than in those It cannot be expected that all the 
. te oe 4 Plans discussed will be worked out at 
states without such laws, and in the once, nor will they be perfect Sup- 
ten states wi anti-coinsurance laws Palas gle tekte bide 
ti ith é ssesbasij by la erintendent Houston, of Illinois, indi 


» loss ratio during e pas , ears : : 
the lo ratio during the past ten year cated that the enormity of the proposals 


as average e er Qe ig DS i PB ‘ 

re-rel the srg Pes pa proves i startled him. Colonel Joseph Button, 
: ze ; pare. ; of Virginia, to whom we owe our hearti 

the twenty odd states with  anti- 


est thanks for his friendliness and tact, 
indicated that the commissioners have 
no illusions that any plan promulgated 
will be perfect. 

“It is evident, however, that any plan 
which calls for the united efforts of the 
commissioners, companies and agents, 
will be productive of much good and 
we can all agree with President Fish 
hack of the convention, who indicated 
that conference between company rep- 
resentatives and commissioners will 
make much legislation unnecessary. 

“It is evident that the way has been 
made for a better understanding and 
that by sympathy with each other and 
honesty of purpose we will see the 
dawn of a new day.” 


compact laws where the loss ratio for 
the past ten years has averaged three 
and a half per cent higher than in those 
states without such laws. 


“As our discussions progressed with 
the commissioners we were gratified to 
find that we were dealing with men 
who wanted to be friendly and who 
wanted to assist us in working out our 
problems without interfering with our 
prerogatives. Superintendent Stoddard. 
of New York State, made this clear 
when he said: ‘If the companies work 
out this problem with the assistance of 
the commissioners, nothing will come 
hut good alike to companies and to 
policyholders. The companies have an 
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NATIONAL ASS’N POLICY 
Executive Comm ttee Acts on Several 
Subjects; “More Busine s at Con- 
vention; LeSs Pleasure.” 





The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
lias reached conclusions that— 

1. Digest of convention proceedings 
be prepared immediately after each 
convention and placed in the hands of 
state officers to be used by them ae- 
cording to their judgment. 2. <A code 
of ethics. for adoption and observance 
‘v National Association members, be 
prenared. 3. The “American Agency 
Kulletin” publish more articles of an 
cducational nature, dealing with the 
technique of underwriting various 
forms of policy contracts and the like. 

4. Explanatory notes in connection 
with resolutions adopted at each con 
vention be prepared and these mailed 
to each member promptly following 
adiournment 5. Convention program 

more business, less pleasure: more 
discussions and less set speeches. It 
felt that entertainment features 
follow the convention instead 
of being mixed up with it. It was de- 
elared that the executive s ssion at 


was 
shonld 





Buffalo was a splendid innovation and 
gave the members the opportunity for 
entering into discussions freelv and 
fullv. and that provision should be 
made in future for sessions of a sim- 
ilar character. 

LLOYD’S LIST FOR RULES 
Says Attempts By Out ide Countries 
To Delay Passage of English 
Bill Will Be Resented 
“Lloyd's List.” of London, the best 


known daily shipping newspaper print- 
ed, has come out in an editorial in favor 
of the Hague Rules, and sounds a warn- 
ing against those who may be trying to 
amend fatally the Rules when they 
come up again for consideration at the 
International Maritime Conference, to 
be held in Brussels early next month. 
Although the Rules may be capable of 
minor improvement, in the main they 
meet the goal of providing proper rules 
for bills of lading. the editorial states. 
\ hill which has been adequately con- 
sidered igs soon to become law in Great 


Britain. Concluding “Liloyd’s List” 
says: 
“In these circumstances any sugk 


gestion of further revision of the Rules 
involving delay with the Bill would 
be regarded most unfavorably The 
subject came up. it will be reealled. at 
the recent Gothenburg conference of 
the Comite Maritime International, 
when some words of dissent from 
Scandinavian shipowners were heard. 
British representatives strongly urged 
the desirability of completine the in- 
ternational settlement towards which 
our legislative proposals give a strong 
lead. If, at the coming Brussels con 
ference any suggestions tending to de 
lay the passage of the Bill into law 
during the autumn session of Parlia- 
ment are prt forward, thev will, we 
venture to think. be resented in this 
countrv. If. on the other hand, the 
discussion may facilitate similar lege 
action bv other countries, it 
welcome.” 


islative 
will be 





E. G. STODDARD DEAD 
Kizekiel G. Stoddard, senior vice-pres 
ident of the Securitv Insurance Com- 
nany of New Haven, died on Sertember 


18, as a result of a fall from his horse 
at Bell Ranch, New Mexico, owned by 
the Red River Valley Company. of 


Stoddard 
and be 
children 


which he was president. Mr. 
was seventv-nine vears of 
ides a widow 
and nine grandchildren, the was. pres 


age 


leaves three 


ident of the New Haven Bank. N. B. A.. 
and an officer and director in) many 
fnancial and industrial corporations 


throughout the country. 
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High Court Construes 
“Collision” Again 


TO BROAD 


Claim Under Auto Collision Cover 
When Car Fell in Elevator in 
Garage is Upheld 





STICKS MEANING 


Another court decision has just 
rendered with respect to the word 
lision” as employed in automobile and 
marine insurance policies. Again the 
courts have held in favor of a broad con 
struction of the word as against a nar- 
rower meaning as contended by the de- 
fendant insurance companies. In the 
appeal brought before the Appellate Di 
vision of the Supreme Court by the 
Globe Indemnity against a verdict and 


been 
“col 


judgment in a New York City Court 
in favor of Leopold Freiberger, the 
Appellate Division concurred unani- 


mously in the original judgment. 


Action was brought to recover for 
damage to the plaintiff's automobile 
caused by the fall of an elevator on 


which it was being lowered. The Globe 


Indemnity had insured the plaintiff 
against loss caused “solely by acci- 
dental collision with another object.” 


The City Court directed a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff, and its judgment 
was affirmed by the Appellate Term. 
On appeal to the Appellate Division it 
was held that the word “collision” in 
a policy of insurance is to be given its 
ordinary generally accepted meaning, 
and if an insurance company wishes to 
limit its liability to damage caused by 
collision, taken in its strictest and most 
limited sense, it should so provide in 
the policy. Therefore it was held that 
the “collision” in this particular in- 
stance was within the meaning of the 
policy. 

It will be recalled that in the well- 
known case of the Carroll Towing Com- 
pany versus the Aetna the final judg- 
ment gave the broad meaning to “col- 
lision” and in this case the court was 
guided by the Carroll Towing Co. de- 
cision. 

Text of Opinion 

Following is the text of the opinion 

written by Justice John V. McAvoy: 


The action was brought to recover 
the amount of damage caused to the 
plaintiff's automobile by the fall of 


an elevator on which it was being low- 
ered. The defendant had issued to the 
plaintiff a policy of insurance in which 
it agreed to indemnify the plaintiff 
against loss by reason of damage to his 
wutomobile caused solely by accidental 
collision with another object, either 
moving or stationary. 

The case was originally heard at a 
Trial Term of the City Court of the 
City of New York, and upon the plain- 
tiff’s motion a verdict was directed in 
his favor in the sum of $1,492.95. The 
ground of this appeal is that there was 
no proof that the damage to the plain- 
tiff’s automobile was caused by collision 
of the automobile with another object, 
within the meaning of the policy of in 
surance. 

The plaintiff drove his car upon the 
elevator at the fourth floor of the gar- 
age. The lifting cable of the elevator 
broke, the elevator fell from the second 
floor into the elevator pit, and the car 
was damaged. 

The provision of the policy is as fol- 
lows: “The company does hereby agree 
to indemnify the assured against loss 
by reason of damage to or destruction 
of any automobile to which the said 
policy applies, including the operating 
equipment while attached thereto, if 
caused solely by accidental collision 
with another object either moving or 
stationary.” 

The question here is wholly one at 
law. Each side moved for a direction 
of a verdict in its favor. The amount 
of damage and the facts of the occur- 


rence are conceded. Can it be found 
that the damages were caused “solely 
by accidental collision with another ob- 
ject”? The point in the argument of 
the defendant that the inhibition of 
subdivision 9, section 70, Insurance Law, 
sestricting insurance of automobiles 
while being transported in any con- 
veyance by land or water, would make 
a contract ultra vires which gave in- 
demnity for damage while the auto- 
mobile was being carried on an eleva- 
tor, is not tenable, since subdivision 
11 of the same section permits casualty 
corporations to insure against damage 
to any property resulting from the op- 
eration, maintenance or use of eleva- 
tors, thus indicating a legislative ex- 
clusion of elevators as transports for 
conveyance by land or water. The 
question must be resolved on our appre- 
hension of the word’s meaning in the 
parties’ intent. 

Strict View Has Been Modified 

A collision, narrowly interpreted, is 
the impact of objects—visible, tangible, 
concrete and real entities—through any 
one of such objects moving against the 
other. Thus in early maritime law the 
impact must have been, to be regard- 
ed as a marine collision, an impact of 
two or more vessels while being navi- 
gated. This strict rule has been much 
modified both in state and federal courts 
in the juridical construction of the word 
collision, and it may now be answered 
that any striking of a vessel with any 
object, visible or invisible, whether a 
vessel or a submerged stationary or 
floating object other than a vessel, is 
a maritime collision. 

Primary meanings yield to common- 
ly and generally accepted usage in the 
construction of the intent of the parties 


to a contract, even though it be for 
insurance or indemnity. The fact that 
the striking is mediate, rather than 


direct, is not a test of the ascription of 
the term. A collision or forcible strik- 
ing is none the less embraced within 
the concept of the word because there 
ix interposed a carrying floor of an ele- 
vator which itself strikes the bottom 
of a pit and communicates the force to 
the object carried. A standing vessel 
forcibly impacted by one moving so as 
to strike a third has collided with that 
third vessel in logical sequence of 
ideas and in common acceptance of 
words. If a collision may be predicat- 
ed on a fall of an automobile through 
an open shaft to the pit, one hesitates 
in refusing to admit that the vehicle 
has collided when it falls supported on 
the elevator floor to the same pit. All 
the definitional elements of a collision 
are as reasonably included in the latter 
case as in the former. 

We are but ruling in line with the 
broad liberal opinion of this court writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Dowling in Carroll 
Towing Co. against Aetna Insurance Co. 
(196 N. Y. Supp., 698), where he points 
out for the court this rule: “Nor is any 
injustice done by the acceptance of the 
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broader meaning attached to the word 
‘collision’ than is given in other juris- 
dictions. The courts of this state had 


accepted the broader meaning of the 
word. The defendant had excepted 
from its general liability any injury 


or breakage of machinery unless caused 
by collision. If it desired to be absolved 
from damage caused by ‘allision,’ or 
if it was to be held for loss sustained 
through ‘collision’ only in its strictest 
and most limited sense, it was within 
its province to tender a policy so drawn 
Certainly the meticulous care’ with 
which the policy is drawn shows that 
sufficient consideration was given to the 
terms employed. There is no hardship 
involved in giving the word ‘collision’ 
its ordinary and generally accepted 
meaning, especially in view of the dec- 
laration of the Court of Appeals that 
it now has such meaning by common 
usage.” 

We think it must be found that the 
damage was caused by a collision with- 
in the meaning of the policy. 

The determination should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

All concur. 

F. A. Ireland of counsel for Globe Tn- 
demnity and Harry N. Wessel for 
the respondent. 


SURVEYING JAPANESE LOSSES 
Marine underwriters and loss adjust- 


ers are. still awaiting details from 
Japan regarding the extent of their 
losses aS a consequence of the great 


earthquake catastrophe at Tokio and 
Yokohama the first part of this month. 
Nothing definite has come through yet, 
but representatives of the New York 
Board of Underwriters of New York 
ure now investigating the loss situation. 
Surveyors, working both for American 
underwriters and for Lloyd’s of London 
have gone from Kobe to Yokohama. 
Tbeir meagre communications so far 
seem to indicate that their feelings 
about the total damage which will be 
shunted to the shoulders of marine un- 
derwriters is more optimistic than at 
first. 


Hendon Chubb, prominent in marine 
underwriting circles here, may be a 
candidate for Assemblyman in New 
Jersey, running for Essex County on 
the Republican ticket. The results of 
the primaries, held this week, were not 
known as this issue went to press. 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 
UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Lne., 
of NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 
AN 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MARINE ASSUR- 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD.. OF TOKIO, TAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 























Hague Rules Outlook | 
In Europe Not Bright 


MANY OBJECTIONS ARE RAISED 


English Parliament Likely to Pass Its 
Bill, But Continental Countries 
Are Hedging 


In view of the contemplated introduc 
tion into convenes 
in December, of a bill embodying thy 
principal features of the Hague Rules 
of 1922, the opinion in Europe concern 
ing prospects for the Rules is of mor 
than passing interest. 


Congress, when it 


It appears very 
likely that the rules will pass the Brit 
ish Parliament and 
in the Dominions. 
Throughout the rest of KMurope ther 
is lacking complete harmony among thi 
adherents of measures to reform pills 
of lading. This failure to secure uni 
versal unity may be detrimental to 
chances for the rules to be adopted 
everywhere in their present form, not 


will also be vali 


withstanding the agreement reached at | 


Brussels last year by the delegates of 
the interested countries. 

An interesting account of the feeling 
towards the rules in the continental 
countries is published in the August 
edition of “The Marine Underwriter,” a 
magazine printed in Berlin, Germany 
excerpts from that article follow: 

The opinion on the new British legis: 
lation which is current among the con 
tinental Kuropean shipowners is clear 
ly shown, to quote only one example 
out of many, by the following resolution 
passed by the Baltic Conference at their 
Gothenburg meeting this year: 

Baltic Conference Attitude 

“After a long discussion this meeting 
of the Baltic Conference, an association 
of shipowners from 15 maritime ne 
tions, British members and the United 
States Shipping Board abstaining, con 
siders a uniform international law gov 
erning bills of lading is preferable to 
the enactment of separate national laws 
with their consequent diversity, but 
does not consider the Hague Rules as 
formed at the Diplomatic Conference 
Brussels, in October, 1922, are accept 
able in their present form. The Con 
ference is of opinion that some of the 
provisions of the rules are undesirable 
and unreasonable, and that the wort: 
ing is, in some instances, defective. 
The Conference notes that at the Brus 
sels Diplomatic Conference many of the 
celegates were without instructions as 
to the attitude of their resnective Gov 
ernments on the subject. It is consid 
ered that a further conference should 
be held after the Governments have 
had the opportunity of consulting the 
various interests concerned. The Cot 
ference, therefore, hopes representa 
tions may be made to the British Gov 
ernment with a view to the bill now be 
fore the British Parliament being defer 
red until such further conference shall 
have been held, and an international 
convention concluded. The Baltic Com 
ference is further of the opinion that at 
endeavor should be made to limit the 
scope of such convention to liner traffic 
and to exclude from its application ship 
ments made under charter-parties, the 
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conditions of which are mutually agreed 
and incorporated in the bills of lading.” 
Germany in Doubt 

To believe that legislation can be in- 
augurated or maintained without the 
consent or against the will of the ship- 
owners is such a climax of hopefulness 
that even the most weather-beaten op- 
timists would refrain from it. It may 
pe pointed out that especially in Ger- 
wany and in the Scandinavian countries 
the doubts about certain points in the 
Hague Rules are gaining strength and 
this not only among shipowners but 
also among the other commercial inter- 
ests. In Germany the adversaries of 
the Hague Rules suggest that it would 
be best to simply modify the existing 


maritime law so that the prevalent 
abuses with respect to the clauses 
would be removed, but that it is not 


necessary to engraft foreign ideas and 


institutions on the national law. In 
the Scandinavian countries a revision 
of the somewhat antiquated maritime 


law is going on at present, and, if we 
are correctly informed, resolutions have 
already been passed with regard to the 
future legislation governing bills of lad- 
ing which will follow the same lines as 
the Harter Act. 

The future of the Hague Rules, there- 
fore, does not look very bright. There 
is but little hope today that the work of 
the Hague Conference started with an 
admirable unanimity two years ago will 
entail those international effects which 
its fathers had dreamt of. No doubt, 
the code created at the Hague was not 
without its drawbacks, but in our opin- 
ion this need not have influenced the 
further development of the rules which 
of course considering their Character as 
a compromise, could not be the most 
accomplished solution of the bill of lad- 
ing problem. The natural evolution 
would have shown, we are sure, where 
a correcting hand was necessary. But 
this natural evolution was only possi- 
ble when the rules had an opportunity 
of standing the test, without any legal 
obstacle to further progress, in the 
purifying sphere of practical life. Since 
the moment when the governments took 
care of the matter and the parliamen- 
tary machine was set in motion for 
handling the problem, a mildew seems 
to have fallen on the young flower. 

We are still of opinion that the very 
hest way of giving the Hague Rules a 
chance of becoming an_ international 
code would be their introduction as a 
voluntary agreement between the _ par- 
ties interested. The success of this 
method is best proved by the triumphal 
career of the York Antwerp Rules all 
over the globe. 

ASHORE AT VERA CRUZ 

Albert R. Lee, of Albert R. Lee & Co., 
appraisers, of 15 William Street, left 
here last Friday for Vera Cruz to super- 
vise the interests of local marine un- 
derwriters in salvaging a million dollar 
cargo of coffee on board a vessel that 
has gone ashore on a bad spot near 
the harbor of Vera Cruz. It is reported 
«authentically that the New York mar- 
ket is interested in the cargo to the 
extent of about $1,000,000. The coffee 
will be taken off in lighters and re 
moved to safety in Vera Cruz provid- 
ing the stranded vessel does not 
break up. 

Hoey & Ellison, flre, marine and cas- 
ualty agents, 99 William Street, have 
broadened the scope of their marine de- 


partment which has specialized here- 
tofore in ocean marine insurance and 


are now writing for the American 
Kagle all forms of tourist floaters, both 
World-wide and domestic, personal ef- 
fects, salesman’s, horse and wagon, the- 
atrical and all other classes of floater 
policies. These additional facilities put 
the egency in a position to handle effi- 
ciently every class of marine insurance 
written in this country. 





Baird & Company, Inc., of Delaware, 
has filed a certificate of incorporation 
in New York and will engage in the 
insurance business in this state. D. G. 
Baird, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, 
is agent for the corporation. 


WILLIAM G. WILLCOX DIES 


Head of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, and 
One of City Leading Philan- 
thropists, Ils Dead 


William G. Willcox, at one time one 
of the most active and progressive of 
marine insurance brokers, and_ presi- 
dent of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, died 
last week at his home on Staten Island 
at the age of sixty-five. He had been 
ill for a long time previous to his death 
end so had virtually retired from the 
erduous tasks of insurance brokering. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 

Mr. Willcox first entered the 
ance business as a broker in 1884. 
Through the years that have passed 
since then he specialized particularly 
in cotton insurance and through his ef- 
forts many improvements in the hand- 

. 


insur- 


ling of that staple were made. His 
insurance connections later carried him 
outside of the marine game to a certain 
extent, as he became interested in 
Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby, and 
also Meinel & Wemple. 

In addition to the insurance business, 
Mr. Willcox devoted much of his en- 
ergy to philanthropic work, serving as 
president of the Board of Education un- 
der the late Mayor Mitchel. He 
studied law and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Staten Island Civic League 
and a director of the Staten Island 
Academy and the Staten Island Hos 
pital. Until his illness forced him to 
resign Mr. Willcox also served as chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Tuske 
gee Institute. 

Many marine and fire insurance men 
attended the funeral which was held 
last Friday at his late home on Staten 
Island. Mr. Willcox was one of the 
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Hl F ALL the countless perils which endangered 
HI the whalers of fifty years ago, the greatest was 
ice. In 1871 almost the whole fleet of New Bedford 


and Nantucket whalers was lost in an Arctic ice pack. 


| 
| The value of these whaling vessels and their year’s 
| catch ran into millions. 1 he loss fell heavily on the 
| local Massachusetts and Connecticut marine compa- 
| nies. Those that did not fail utterly experienced a 
| spasm of conservatism, with the result that the next 
| year all eastern whaling policiescontained the clause 
“does not cover loss occasioned by ice,” thus nullify- 
ing the value of insurance by excluding the coverage 
iH} which owners most desired. 


| At this time the Fireman’s Fund had on its marine 
committee an old sea captain, Cory Willisstun, who 
had passed his early life as a whaler. He knew the 





| TRYING OUT WHALE BLUBBER ON THE DECK Of A WHALER OP FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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hazards of whaling from practical experience. On 
his suggestion the company issued a whaling policy 
without the eastern ice clause, but with a clause pro- | 
viding that vessels be warranted south of 57° north 
latitude after September 15th. 


| 
This was considered a bold move on the part of an IE 
individual underwriter and for some time nobody 
followed the lead. For years the Fireman’s Fund car- 
ried a line, at a good rate, on practically every whal- | 
ing vessel that entered the Arctic. During the entire 
period there was not a loss of any consequence. | 
This is just an incident in the history of the Fireman’s 
Fund marine department, but it gives an inkling of the 
courage and initiative that has contrived to place the 
company in the eminent position it holds today among 
marine underwriters, vessel owners and shippers. 


_| FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY || 


best beloved and most popular of 
marine insurance men. 


C. R. PAGE LOSES MOTHER 

The many friends here of Charles R. 
Page, manager of the Atlantic marine 
department of the Fireman’s Fund, are 
extending their deep sympathy to him 
on the loss of his mother who died in 
San Francisco early this month. Mr. 
Page made a hurried trip to the coast 
on learning of his mother’s serious ill- 
hess, arriving there a short while be- 
fore her death. 

The fall grain marine insurance tariff 
has been received by agencies in But- 
falo, N. Y. Rates will be the same as 
last year without any alteration. Wood- 
en, iron and composite vessels are lim- 
ited to October 1 sailings, while steel 
vessels may be covered to November 
30th. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Lott Sees No Lure 
In Cheap Insurance 


LAW SUITS RUN FOR YEARS 





Makes Interesting Talk Before Michi 
gan Agents in Detroit This 
Week 


Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Cusualty, discussed mut- 
ual insurance in a talk before the Mich 
igan 
at Detroit this week. 

“Although 
causes upset actuarial calculations, the 
the fire 
determinable as soon as the fire occurs. 


Agents 
He said in part: 
conflagrations and other 


Association of Insurance 


loss of insurance company is 


“When a man dies he’s dead, and his 
life 
payable, 

“It is far different in liability insur- 
where practically all 
(from their nature) deferred 
definite. 

“Sometimes such a loss is not ascer- 
tainable until five or ten years after 
the accident occurs. A minor is some- 
times injured and no one who is au- 
thorized to bring suit considers that the 
injury is a serious one, but when the 
minor becomes of legal age, he thinks 
differently, and sues for damages. Oc- 
casionally a lawsuit runs through all 
the courts and lasts for many years. 

“Delayed claims and suits for dam- 
ages arising from bodily injuries are 
sources of great cost to every liability 
insurance company. The insurance 
company must keep in touch with every 
accident reported until it is settled or 
outlawed. 


insurance becomes’ immediately 


ance, losses are 


and in- 


“Bargains” Not Always Satisfactory 

“The lure of mutual fire and casualty 
insurance is its cheapness, but cheap- 
ness is relative. Adulterated food, 
even if bought at a ‘bargain’ may im- 
pair health. Inferior medicine, irre- 
spective of the price, is a poor invest- 
ment. Insurance which does not in- 
sure is one of the most costly things 
on earth, though its promoters claim 
fo sell it ‘at cost.’ Stock insurance 
muy be more expensive to buy but it is 
much cheaper to hold. 

“Mushrooms are good to eat while 
toadstools are poisonous, yet they look 
so much alike that it takes an expert 
to tell the difference. . ; 

Stock insurance is the only sound in- 


surance and the well-trained agent is 
essential to the efficient purchase of 


insurance, 

“In closing may I quote, in support of 
my general argument, from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, as follows: 

“Insurance is, for the most part, 
like every other product of human skill, 
best supplied to the market by those 
who make it their calling to produce 
it for gain.’” 





SCORES “AMBULANCE CHASERS” 

Dr. George P. O'Malley, police sur- 
geon, Cincinnnati, Ohio, in an address 
on September 18, before the second an- 
nual convention of Fire and Police Sur- 
geons and Medical Directors of Civil 
Service. Boards’ incidentally scored 
those who impose on health and acci- 
dent insurance companies by feigning 
disability resulting from illness or ac- 
cidents and placed the responsibility 
on “ambulance chaser” lawyers and 
family physicians who encourage the 
deception. , 


TO HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The fall golf tournament of the Casu- 
alty & Surety Club will be held at the 
Montclair Golf Club, at Verona, N. J. 
on October 2, 


N. D. Sterling On 
Cancellation Evil 


SOME DATA OF IMPORTANCE 


Useless and Fruitless Operations Ana- 
lyzed By Fidelity & Casualty 

Vice-President 

An unusually interesting 

“The Cancellation 

in the 


article on 
Evil” was published 
current issue of the Fidelity & 
Casualty’s service bulletin, the author 
Sterling. Mr. 
subject in this 


of which 
Sterling 


is Nelson D, 
analyzed the 
fashion: 

Reference has been made in the in 
surance press on frequent occasions. to 
the the 
ance business arising out of the issu- 
ance of policies which are subsequent- 
ly returned for cancellation as “not 
wanted.” 

A hearing was called a few months 
ago by Superintendent Stoddard, of the 
New York Insurance Department, for a 
discussion of the situation. The hear- 
ing was attended by representatives 
of the different divisions of fire and 
casualty insurance. A committee was 
appointed by the superintendent to de- 
vise ways and means to eradicate this 
evil. 

Only those who are in’ immedia‘e 
touch with and who keep careful super- 
vision of this phase of the routine of 


vast economic waste in insur- 


the insurance business have any com- 
prehension of the enormity of this 
waste. 

A search for the means of relief 


seems to lead invariably, to a radiei 
revision of the methods of doing busi- 
ness. And just as invariably the re- 
former meets with a seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle, namely, the disin- 
clination to change the established sys- 
tem 

The tabulation of dependable infor- 
mation furnished by each compunv as 
to the number of policies returned in a 
given period for cancellation, for no 
other reason than ‘not wanted,” would 
produce a figure so stupendous as to 
be inconceivable even to the initiated. 

The ramifications of this economic 
waste are worth while considering, as 
they are not confined alone to the com- 
pany’s operations, but include these of 
the producer. 

A fairly good idea of the proportions 
of this cancellation evil may be. ob- 
tained from figures which we have 
compiled from a daily blotter kept of 
the cancellation vouchers handled bv 
our Burglary Department during 1922. 

Seventeen thousand burglary policics 
were returned for cancellation last 
year. 

Twelve thousand were cancelled “not 
wanted.” 

The total premiums of these seven- 
teen thousand cancellations amounted 
to $787,421. 

The total 
cancelled 


premiums of 
“not wanted” 


the policies 
amounted to 


Automobile 


431 Insurance 
Exchange 
CHICAGO 





Workmen’s Compensation 





Accident and Health Burglary and Plate Glass 


AN! Liability Lines | 


145 John Street 
) NEW YORK CITY 











| W. E. Small, President 
Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 








$483,507, or 61% of the total volume 
of cancelled premiums was of the “not 
wanted” class and 70% of the policies 
cancelled were either not ordered by 
the policyholders or were declined af- 
ter they were ordered. 

The gross burglary premium writings 
for 1922 totalled $2,560,378; therefore, 
nearly 19% of that writing was can- 
celled off “not wanted.” 

To prove that this condition is grow- 
ing worse, we might state that we can- 
celled 6,456 burglary policies in the 
first six months of 1923 as “not want- 
ed,” as against 6,112 in the first six 
months of 1922. 

We believe that it may be of interest 
to our readers to know the useless and 
fruitless operations which arise out of 
a situation of this kind in the issu- 
ance of 12,000 policies that have not 
been accepted. 

Starting with the initial step of the 


completion of the application to the 
filing of the cancelled policy in the 
Home Office, the following gives an 


idea of the tremendous lost motion and 
economic waste: 


12,000 applications 

24,000 copies of 
Vising offices, 

12.0%) policies issued. 

12,000 policies mailed to agents. 

121K) policies delivered by agents to assureds. 

12,0 policies returned by assureds to agents. 


completed by 
applications 


agents. 
made by super- 


12,000 policies returned by agents to super 
vising: offices. 

12,000) cancelled policies returned to Home 
Office. 

24000 ledger entries in agent and supervising 
office records 


244,000 index-card entries and filing. 

48,000 cancellation entries on such records. 
12.0) daily reports prepared and sent. to 
Home Office by supervising offices. 



































(jeneral Accident 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4"" & WALNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 








12,000 daily reports coded for Statistical Bu- 
reau. 


36,000 index-cards for three separate depart 
mental records, written and filed. 

12,000 assureds investigated 
financial responsibility. 

12,000) daily reports examined by underwriters. 

12,000 daily reports numbered for 
ranged in numerical order, and filed. 

12.000 ledger entries, 

; 12,000 card duplicates of ledger entries filed 
for check-up of statements. 

24,000 cancellation entries on 

36,000) cancellation entries on 
record. 

_ 12,000 daily. reports withdrawn from the files 
for cancellation record and_refiled. 

12,000 entries in Home Office number book. 

12,000 cancellations of such entries. 

12.000 cards punched for statistical record of 
original issuance. 

12,000) cancellation 
the latter. 

12,000 cancellation vouchers serially 
ed for filing and subsequently filed. 

if we total these 
lutely essential transactions we 
find that 456,000 separate operations 
were necessary to put these non-pro- 
ductive risks through the books of the 
company and the agents. 

Of these 12,000 risks, probably 2,000 
were reinsured. We shall not attempt 
to describe the vast amount of detail 
work attending the reinsurance of such 
a large number of risks, but it can be 
stated that over 40,000 separate opera- 
tions would be necessary to accomplish 
a complete record of that number of 
policies; and when the same were re- 
turned for cancellation and cancella- 
tion record had to be made in each con- 
nection, it can be conservatively stated 
that over 65,000 operations were in- 
volved in the routine attending rein- 
surance, 


as to moral and 


filing, ar 


such record, 
departmental 


cards punched to offset 


number 
various and abso- 
will 


FEDERAL AUTO LAW REPORT 

Congressman L. C. Dyer of St. Louis 
father of the Dyer Interstate Federal 
Automobile Theft Law has released an 
itemized report of the accomplishments 
of his law since it has been on the Fed- 
eral statute books. It became effective 
on October 19, 1919, and Dyer's report 
covers the period to July 1, 1923. 

During that period 4,420 antomobiles 
stolen and carried into other states 
have been recovered; persons arrested, 


4.445; indictments, 2,246; convictions, 
1,503; acquittals, 84; sentences, 4,391 
vears, 11 months, 13 days; fines, 


$84,325; open cases, 1,895; closed cases, 


1.484; persons investigated, 6,467. 
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ACQUISITION COST AT FRENCH LICK 


(Continued from page 1) 


dred; and pretty representative, terri- 
torially speaking. It was the first 
time that the producers in any large 
number had a chance to get together 
since the acquisition cost agreement 
was signed on Forty-second street; and 
they arrived boiling over with their per- 
plexities and uncertainties. That their 
pusiness session would be of interest 
one could see by the way they gathered 
in groups in the hotel and told of their 
experiences. ; 

Before the meeting started this 
writer talked to about fifteen of the 
producers about the subject of acquisi- 
tion cost, but did not make much head- 
way as each person interviewed said 
gomething which did not jibe with the 
man interviewed just before him. 
Some thought the big general agents 
with wide territory to cover had seen 
the handwriting on the wall. Others 
saw an increase in the number of gen- 
eral agency companies. Some declared 
the companies themselves were not 
consistently applying the rules; others 
said that those who did not apply them 
were in the minority. A certain ele- 
ment did not see how they could exist 
under the new commission arrange- 
ments, With good men taken away from 
them to be made regional agents. 
Others thought it was all a cinch for 
ihe newer companies in the field as 
they would have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing representation. Finally, the re- 
porter quit interviewing because all 
that he could gather when the evidence 
was summed up was that a cyclone of 
some kind has passed over the produc- 
{ion business; a new phase is in pro- 
cess of evolution; and many will, be 
better off than before if they concen- 
trate and direct their energies accord- 
ingly. 


First Appearance of “Acquisition Cost” 
The acquisition cost was on the pro- 
gram for discussion at the joint meet- 
ing of the underwriters and the agents 
end general agents for Wednesday and 
there was some talk of excluding the 
reporters. Finally, it was decided to 
permit them to remain and trust to 
their discretion. When the time for the 
discussion arrived the reporters parked 
their discretion near so they could keep 
control of it. President Braniff, in the 
chair, announced solemnly that the 
time for the discussion was at hand. 
lt was then 11.50 A. M. He pleaded 
with the golfers to remain for this im- 
hortant forum, saying that there would 
he free reign given the orators until 
12:10. During this twenty minutes 
company representatives arose and re- 
ported that the acquisition cost agree- 
nent was a success; that it was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily and that the com- 
mittee was entitled to approval, while 
there were other amenities, including 
thanks for the hard-working committee. 
the reporters glanced at their discre- 
tion and found it resting easily and 
safely where parked. Suddenly the 
fatal hour of 12.10 was reached, the dis- 
cussion ended, and the members filed 
out. It was just as if a Sunday School 
had announced a performance of a 
Winter Garden show and had then sub- 
stituted “Little Red Riding Hood.” 


Get Down To Real Discussion 

But, when the general agents and 
agents met next day the story was dif- 
ferent. They got up and talked a little. 
It developed that they thought that 
they could not say anything worth 
While in twenty minutes of the preced- 
ing day and so decided not to talk at 
all upon that occasion. 

Charles Bellinger, of New York City, 
Was the first speaker and he told what 
was happening in New York City. The 
impression he wanted to convey was 
that the new acquisition agreement was 
not working satisfactorily in the met- 
ropolis. 

William B. Mann, superintendent of 
agents of the Ocean, and also head of 
the agency department of the Colum- 
bia, was the next speaker and as a 


member of the committee which has 
been thinking and dreaming acquisi- 
tion cost matters for months, he ad- 
dressed a most interested audience. It 
was his idea that the acquisition cost 
agreement should be viewed from the 
perspective of the country as a whole 
end not from the viewpoint of any one 
city. Conditions in New York City are 
peculiarly the metropolis’ own, and 
have nothing to do with the situation 
elsewhere. He declared that the agree- 
ment was working out as satisfactorily 
us could be expected and thought he 
saw abroad a widespread propaganda, 
growing out of misunderstandings or 
worse, to combat the agreement. So 
far as the borough of Richmond (in 
Greater New York is concerned) there 
are more than five agencies which write 
above $100,000 premiums in casualty 
lines, and are bona-fide general agents 
in every way. 

Mr. Mann paid a tribute to the integ- 
rity and unselfishness of the agreement 
makers, and he thought that they had 
done splendid work. In his opinion the 
new rules will save the agency sifua- 
tion. 

Mr. Mann then gave a review of the 


situation in the production field, telling 
how conditions have changed. Under 
the new rules the producer, whether 
general agent or regional agent or local 
agent, is given the desired amount of 
protection and is in a better position 
than ever before. 


Wilson and Howell 


The producers themselves were a 
little hesitant about giving their views, 
but when called upon by President 
Braniff several of them talked. Wil- 
liam G. Wilson, Aetna Life, Cleveland, 
started by saying there was an old 
axiom that “the king is dead, long live 
the king.” Whatever may have been 
the contingencies which brought satis- 
faction on one side or detriment on the 
other, the business as a whole has come 
to view the new rules as the best that 
can be evolved at this time. There 
may be radical errors or imperfections 
in the agreement, but it will be gener- 
ally agreed that it is impossible to sat- 
isfy everybody. “I sincerely hope _ it 
will be the attitude of the association 
to get along with them as uncompliin- 
ingly as possible,” he said. 

G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta, said that 
maximum commissions had not been 
paid many producers, and there was 
some surprise in the South as well as 
resentment when one company sent out 


three circulars to that territory, the 
tenor of the letters being “If you are 
not getting top commissions your gen- 
eral agent is holding out on you.” For- 
tunately, when the attention of the ex- 
ecutive signing these letters was drawn 
to the unfairness of their context, he 
had his manager recall them and got 
out another letter in explanation. Haas 
& Howell have two and a half states 
under their control. The effect of the 
new rules is that some of the best pro- 
ducers have been lost to the general 
agency. Mr. Howell explained that the 
average premium of his general agency 
was only $42, and “you cannot possibly 
operate such an agency where the av- 
erage premium is near that amount un- 
less you get from 714 to 10% gross 
cverwriting commissions. It costs us 
714% to operate the business where 
the premium is around that. We shall 
have to rely hereafter more on our own 
personal production.” 

Tom Wilkinson, of North Carolina, 
said that the general agent cannot op- 


erate for less than 714% and make 
any money. “It is about time,” he 


added, “that we call the hands of those 
companies who do not have their gen- 
eral agents comply with their own 
rules.” 
Webb and Burras Clash 
George D. Webb, of Conkling, Price 
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& Webb, Chicago, said that the acquisi- 
tion cost regulation should be extended 
to the surety business in order to pro- 
tect the legitimate surety agents and 
general agents, some of whom had de- 
voted a lifetime to mastering that busi- 
ness. It was one of the most compli- 
cated of the insurance lines, requiring 
technique, experience and unusual abil- 
ity to master its essentials. 

Charles H. Burras, president of Joyce 
& Company, Chicago, did not agree with 
Mr. Webb about surety acquisition cost 
regulation, saying that one thing at a 
time should be accomplished. He was 
u thorough believer in the purpose back 
of the acquisition rules; that is, cutting 
down acquisition cost, but so far as 
Chicago was concerned the acquisition 
cost rules were like the Volstead act. 
They were on the statute books, but 
were not observed. In fact, in Chicago 
tc all intents and purposes “there ain’t 
no rules. Nobody is enforcing them.” 

This brought a rejoinder from Mr. 
Webb, who said some companies were 
carrying out the letter and spirit of 
the rules; and to this Mr. Burras 
agreed, and said he would modify his 
ttatement. 

Kansas City Exchange 

Mr. Stewart, a representative of the 
big Jones agency in Kansas City, said 
that the situation was being solved 
there in a novel manner; viz: the cas- 
ualty people were joining the fire in- 
surance exchange. One of the most 
powerful in the country, that exchange 


has ninety members. Its constitution 
has been amended to permit the en- 
trance of the casualty agents. Branch 


managers are still out, but it is hoped 
they will eventually come in. 

George H. Campbell, of Little Rock, 
said that while the acquisition rules 
may not be working satisfactorily in 
bigger cities they certainly are operat- 
ing satisfactorily in Arkansas. He said, 
however, that there is difficulty in get- 
timg an active, working association of 
producers in Arkansas because the 
branch office managers will not go 
into it. 

Wade Fetzer, of Chicago, said he was 
against extending the acquisition cost 
agreement to accident and health insur- 
ance, especially for the time being, be 
cause competitive conditions there are 
different than. in the general casualty 
lines, because of the busines men’s ac- 
cident associations and other competi- 
tors. , 
Governor McCray Not There 

Governor McCray, who was on the 
program, did not show up. The Gov- 
ernor has his troubles in which the pub 
lic sympathizes and forgives him for 
any cancellation of social engagements. 
It was only recently that he failed, with 
personal liabilities of $2,652,000 as 
against assets of $3,223,000. His land 
holdings are of 15,000 acres. His cattle 
paper amounted to $500,000. The low 
price of land and the fact that he could 
not collect outstanding notes caused his 
embarrassment. For years he dealt in 
farm lands and pure bred Hereford 
cattle. 

Senator Ralston Very Much Present 

However, if the Governor could not 
attend, Senator Ralston, former Gov- 
ernor, was on hand, and very much so. 
He not only read a pertinent paper on 
compensation which he said proved a 
god-send to the working people of In- 
diana, an interesting, thoughtful and 
well constructed address, but he mixed 
with the guests and was photographed 
with the insurance men and their wives. 

The senator is “Tom” Taggart’s can- 
didate for president. The Indiana 
Democratic boss believes his man has 
a chance, the conclusion being arrived 
at in this way: several Eastern states 
will go to the Democratic convention 
with “Al” Smith for candidate. If they 
cannot win with Smith they will make 
an alliance with the Underwood forces, 
their principal opponent being McAdoo. 
If neither McAdoo, Smith nor Under- 
wood can be put over, it will then be 
up to the states centrally located 
geographically to make some sort of an 
alliance with Bryan and other leaders 
for the final coup. 

Miss Betty Welton, whose father is 








vice-president and production head of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, won a prize in 
the women’s golf tournament at French 
Lick. At the age of twelve she can 
ride, shoot, golf, swim, dance, speak 
French and play the traps in an orches- 
tra. She can discuss the Dempsey- 


Firpo fight, the shops on the Avenue, 
political 


the news and the tennis 











MISS BETTY WELTON 


matches. Hler poise, intelligence and 
manner made her one of the outstand- 
ing figures at the casualty convention. 
A picture of Miss Betty on the golf 
course is printed herewith. In accept- 
ing the golf prize, she made a graceful 


little speech, beginning: “Mr. toast- 
master and daddy.” 
Another young lady with many ad- 


mirers was Miss Dorothy Paul, of Chi- 
cago, daughter of Nora Vincent Paul. 
Golf Prize Donors 

The interest in the golf tournament 
was indicated by the type of men offer- 
ing the golf trophies. These included 
A. Duncan Reid, Thomas E. Braniff, 
Charles D. Greer, Charles H. Reming- 
ton, Edgar A. Hamilton, F. Highland 
burns, William B. Joyce, Edson S. Lott, 
Charles F. Frizzell, Frederick Richard- 
son, Milford E. Jewett, J. Arthur ;Nel- 
son, EK. J. Schofield, Norman R. Moray, 
H. G. B. Alexander, Charles H. Holland, 
and J. M. Haines. 

Braniff a Big Personality 

Thomas E. Braniff, who was re-elect- 
ed president of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, is 
generally regarded as one of the most 
levelheaded men in the insurance busi- 
ness and one of the most likeable. A 
self-made man he has built up a very 
large business in Oklahoma, which is 
housed in his own office building. 

The Banquet a Model 

The French Lick banquet, with Spen- 
cer Welton in the chair, was a most 
enjoyable function. Someone explain- 
ed its success by saying that it had wit, 
spirit, novelty and human interest. Er- 
nest Palmer, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Col. Paul 
M. Millikin, Charles H. Burras and 
Henry J. Harder furnished the wit. Mr. 
lalmer made a great hit in a talk at 
the Get-Together dinner of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Buf- 
falo, and since then has been swamped 
with invitations. He had a new collec- 
tion of stories to offer at French Lick. 
(Colonel Millikin, ‘manager of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit in Cincinnati, was former 


chief of police of that city. He tells 
British dialect and other stories, the 


former picked up by reason of his as- 
sociation with Englishmen in the engi- 
reering service. Mr. Burras and Mr. 
Harder staged a little comedy, in which 
Mr. Burras (who is president of Joyce 
& Co., Chicago) appeared in a wig, a 
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moustache and goatee, his foil being 
Mr. Harder, who is Pittsburgh manager 
of the Massachusetts Bonding. 





CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 





O’Brien Wins First Half of Aetna 
Contest; Ladies Play 


Important Part 


The result of the co-operative busi. 
ness campaign being conducted among 
all the employes of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety for the first of ‘the cop 
test for new business and the awards 
given, shows W. A. O’Brien, of the locaj 
fire department, at the head of the lig; 
where he has been since the conteg 
started. He has therefore been awarda 
first prize in the form of an extr; 
week’s vacation. Second on the list of 
the male members of the Aetna’s staff 
is M. A. Jurist, also of the local fire 
department who is entitled to thre 
extra days in the mountains or at the 
seashore. E. G. Redfield, of the ae. 
cident and health department gets two 
days added to his vacation, being next 
in line on the list. Those who receive 
Aetna pencils for their efforts are H. 
C. Stone, B. W. Olmstead and J. H. 
Weisel. 

It would appear that the young ladies 
of the Aetna played no small part in 
the campaign, in as much as three of 
the winners are from the _ Brooklyn 
branch office which was the second of 
fice on the list in the contest by offices 
Had it not been for Mr. O’Brien, of the 
local fire department, which headed the 
offices the list might have been ar 
ranged otherwise. The first prize of 
one extra week was awarded to Claire 
Mullen, of the Brooklyn branch. L. Etz 
weiler and Irene A. Brennan, of the 
Aetna office, came in second and third 
respectively with three and two days 
as allotted. F. M. Worrall, Dorothy 
Schaeffer and Margaret Kress, the two 
latter being from the Brooklyn branch 
office, were the reciprocants of the 
Aetna pencils. The second half of the 
contest started last Monday. 


ESTABLISHED RATING BUREAU 





Plans For Compensation Szrvice In 
Mountain States Completed By 
National Council 


organization of 


The the Mountain 
States Compensation Rating Bureau 
has been completed by the National 


Council on Compensation Insurance. It 
has been organized for the purpose of 
giving service to Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico and Utah. The Na: 
tional Council is planning to begin the 
administration of rates in these states 
by September 16 and _ will establish 
headquarters at Denver, Col., under the 
management of J. D. Wells. <A stamp 
ing office for Utah business will be 
established at Salt Lake City. 





LONDON GUARANTEE HERE 

C. M. Berger, deputy manager of the 
London Guarantee & Accident, has been 
promoted to United States manager, ef: 
fective Jan. 1, 1924. The company also 
unnounces that the head United States 
office will be moved from Chicago to 
New York. 











G. W. Yuengling, eastern manager of 
the surety department of the Continen- 
tal Casualty, has returned from a fish 
ing trip in the northern part of New 
York State. 
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‘Acquisition Cost 
Rules Reviewed 


HAVE CREATED NEW PROBLEM 





President T. E. Braniff, of National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents Spoke at Convention 





By the adoption of the acquisition 
cost rules the companies have been 
prought face to face with the problem 
of making a profit out of a margin 
of commissions which were formerly 
hardly sufficient for expenses of oper- 
ating according to T. E. Braniff, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Casualty, & Surety Agents, in his ad- 
dress before the joint convention of 
his association and the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters that was held last week at 
French Lick Spring, Ind. 

Mr. Braniff said in part: 

“Since our last annual convention, 
much has occurred which virtually 
affects the interests of our members. 
Hardly had our meeting adjourned 
when a commission war broke out 
among the companies in the burglary 
insurance business in New York City. 
Commissioner Stoddard of New York 
called a meeting of the casualty com- 
pany officials in his office and demand- 
ed that they get together in an effort 
to reach an agreement to control the 
commission situation in practically all 
branches of the casualty business. 

“This meeting and others that fol- 
lowed resulted in the adoption of the 
acquisition cost rules which have to a 
considerable extent eliminated the scan- 
dalous practices formerly followed by 
some companies of raiding one another's 
agencies and bidding almost without 
limit for business, but have neverthe- 
less created for the supervising office 
avery unpleasant new problem; name- 
ly, that of trying to make a profit out 
of a margin of commission which here- 
tofore has been sufficient only to bear 
expense of operation. We have every 
reason to believe that most of the 
companies were actuated by the best 
of motives in their activities connected 
with the formulation of the acquisition 
cost rules. Those companies which 
operate on the branch office system are 
to a certain extent at least confronted 
with the same problem as the general 
agent; namely, how to operate the of- 
fice upon the very meager margin of 
commission left after paying the re- 
gional agency rate of commission to its 
principal producers. 


Future of General Agency System 


“Much has been said about the 
future of the general agency system. 
It was the product of times when con- 
tracts were made which provided a fair 
margin of commission for the general 
agent, and he was given a territory and 
invested with a responsibility which 
fave competent men an opportunity to 
tise above the level of the average. 
Because some companies have seen fit 
to try out other methods of organiza- 
tion, and because the influence of those 
companies in organizations composed 
of companies both friendly and un- 
friendly to the general agency system, 
has forced a compromise which does 
hot provide a living wage for the gener- 
al agent, it has been freely predicted 
that the days of the general agent are 
humbered. 

“Let me call your attention to the 
fact, however, that the new method has 
hot been subjected to the acid tests 
through which the old method success- 
fully passed and it is doubtful if any 
successful substitute can ever be found 
for a system which provides broad 
opportunities to the individual and am- 
Ple rewards for those whose energy 
and ability raise them above the aver- 
age level of their competitors. If the 
test is fairly applied, it is my belief 
that the general agency system will 


not become superseded by any other 
system used by the most successful 
companies in the business. It is one of 
the great responsibilities of this asso- 
ciation to see that the general agency 
system is given a fair test, and that 
encouragement is provided to insur- 
ance men of outstanding ability every- 
where to develop a general agency busi- 
ness. In doing this we will not only 
justify our existence among those of 
our members who are dependent upon 
us for existence and protection, but 
we will justify the friendship of the 
many splendid, loyal company officials 
who have stood with us through thick 
and thin in the troublous times of the 
last few years. 

“Since the first of the year meetings 
have been called by the companies for 
the purpose of considering acquisition 
cost rules both in the surety and the 
accident and health branches of the 
business. So far these meetings have 
not resulted in any definite agreement. 
Many of the companies feel that they 
would prefer to await the outcome of 
the rules! adopted in connection with 'the 
casualty lines before venturing into 
further agreements in connection with 
the surety and the accident and health 
lines. 

Writing Risks on Associations Members 


“From time to time trade associa- 
tions are persuaded by promoters or 
by their paid officers who are generally 
seeking additional emoluments, to or- 
ganize insurance associations to write 
the risks of their members. Such an 
arrangement has recently been entered 
into by the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion for the purpose of writing the 
burglary and the fidelity insurance of 
its members. I do not believe these 
situations can be cured by attempting 
to make a right out of two wrongs. as 
has been suggested by those who advo- 
cate the formation by insurance agents 
of a bank to compete with the banks 
who patronize this insurance associa- 


tion. Such theories are entirely im- 
practical, but the frank and emphatic 
protest of insurance agents wherever 
an opportunity for such protest pres- 
ents itself, particularly if backed by a 
sound argument and the influence of 
patronage, will do much to break down 
such plans as these, and would general- 
ly open the eyes of the business man 
who may at first have thought favor- 
ably of the idea, to a proper under- 
standing of the situation. 

“The Casualty Information Clearing 
House, which is the creature of this 
organization and of the International 
Association has been conspicuously 
successful and helpful during the past 
vear. G. Edgar Turner, the manager, 
is doing a wonderful work in our be- 
half. He needs our constant sympa- 
thy, support and encouragement. 
Henry Swift Ives, secretary, has car- 
ried the message of the casualty in- 
surance business into important con- 
ventions of business organizations 
throughout the country, and has done 
much to impress upon them a realiza- 
tion of the harmonious cooperation 
which should exist between the in- 
surance fraternity and other important 
lines of business for their mutual pro- 
tection against the enemies of big busi- 
ress of all kinds.” 





BACK IN TOWN 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayard P. Holmes have 
returned from the big life and casualty 
conventions at Chicago and French 
Lick. They were away a= month. 
Mr. Holmes is president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, New York; and Mrs. 
Holmes was the chief guiding power of 
the Colorado Insurance Department, 
where she won a national reputation as 
a capable departmental executive. 





Edgerton & Co., New York, have been 
incorporated to do an insurance busi- 
ness. B. M. Edgerton lives in Bel- 
laire, N. J. 
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The EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY, controlled 
by the Royal Insurance Company, is new in name 
only. Like a product whose “Priceless Ingredient” is 
the honor and integrity of its makers, the EAGLE 
stands the test, inheriting time-proved principles of 
good management, and public confidence and esteem 
earned in seventy-eight years of Royal service. 














J. F. Ramey Talks 
On Reciprocals 
UNSOUND IN 


Former Commissioner of Kentucky 
Addressed Casualty & Surety Con- 
vention at French Lick Springs 





PRINCIPLE 





Reciprocals and profits was the sub- 
ject of a well received and much com- 
mented upon address delivered before 
the International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents at their joint conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs, Ind., last 
week by former Insurance Commission- 
er of Kentucky, James F. Ramey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Fidelity, Life & 
Accident, of Kentucky. 

In his talk to the casualty and surety 
men he advocated that the business be 
allowed an adequate profit and stated 
that the companies had been subjected 
to an X-ray of public opinion and had 
not been found wanting. On the sub- 
ject of reciprocals and inter-insurance 
he said that the reciprocal principle of 
“insurance at cost” is about as practi- 
cal as an effort to defy the law of grav- 
itation and is no more applicable to in- 
surance than it is to banking. 

His address in part follows: 

“During the last few years the Amer- 
ican people have constituted themselves 
an inquisitorial body and have ques- 
tioned the soundness of many principles 
that had for a long time been taken 
for granted. 

“We have turned the searchlight on 
our social, industrial and economic sys- 
tem. We have subjected insurance in 
all its forms to the X-ray of public 
opinion until most of us think we know 
just what ‘ails it.” If you ask my opin- 
ion as to what is the matter with stock 
insurance, my answer would be that 
it is fundamentally sound in mind and 
member, and needs nothing quite so 
badly as to be let alone and given an 
opportunity to work out its own sal- 
vation without the benevolent help of 
the demagogue, socialist or self-serving 
politician. 

“After this unprecedented era of in- 
vestigation, sizing up, taking stock and 


analyzing our government, our com- 
merce, finances, and business enter- 
prises, insurance has emerged clean 


and unscathed, and it is today a greater 
factor than ever before in our economic 
system. 


Investigation Worth While 


“It has been a costly investigation 
but has resulted in a better understand- 
ing of our economic and social system, 
and a fuller recognition of those fun- 
damental laws on which all sound struc- 
tures are based. 

“We have come to see that we are 
dependent upon commercial and indus- 
trial activity for the well being of all 
classes, rich and poor, high and low, 
and that commercial progress can only 
be attained upon one condition, and that 
condition is that business be permitted 
to make an adequate profit. 

“Stock insurance companies are or- 
ganized for profit, they operate for 
profit. They assume millions of risks: 
the owners of the capital thus hazarded 
are entitled to a commensurate profit, 
while the insuring public is entitled to 
as low cost of insurance as safety and 
a reasonable profit will permit, and on 
the whole the public is getting that very 
thing. The cost of indemnity and in- 
surance service will compare favorably 
with the cost of any service rendered 
to the public by any organization or in- 
stitution. 

“The casualty and surety companies 
are engaged in extremely hazardous 
business. assuming almost every kind 
of risk that befalls any unit of our com 
plex civilization. The public is so 
pleased with your indemnity and ser- 
vice that there is no serious demand for 
a revolution of methods or a curtail- 
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ment of service 
surance ‘at cost.’ 


in order to obtain in- 


Reciprocal or Inter-Insurance 

“There has sprung up within the 
memory of many of you a form of so- 
called insurance known as reciprocal or 
inter-insurance. This plan as practiced 
has not as its basis the spontaneous 
desire of business to defy the natural 
laws of business in order to obtain in- 
surance at cost, but is fostered, adver- 
tised and promoted by men who do 
profit tremendously by it while wildly 
proclaiming to the public that it is the 
‘real article’ at cost, without profit, 
ete. 

“Theoretically it is a simple plan 
whereby persons or corporations insure 
one another at absolute cost. Practi- 
cally it is a simple plan whereby the 
attorney in fact is paid a big profit 
without the risk of a dollar of capital or 
ot any direct personal liability. When 
applied to business the reciprocal prin- 
ciple is about as practical as an at- 
tempt to defy the law of gravitation. 

“It flaunts the banner of ‘insurance 
ut cost’ while exacting a heavy toll from 
all the grist that goes to the mill. It 
exacts profit without assuming risk, 
and fails to furnish anything of value 
‘at cost.’ If we desired to prove the 
principle that ‘we get what we pay for 
and pay for what we get,’ and the con- 


verse, that ‘we can not get something 
for nothing,’ I know of no better ex- 
ample than reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance, 


“Does any business man believe that 
he can obtain something for nothing 
does he believe that there is somewhere 
uv place, thing, or person who without 
profit will insure him against contin- 
gencies, while he continues to exact a 
profit on all his transactions? I do 
not believe the hard-headed business 
man of today is willing to adopt a new 
slogan ‘business at cost,’ at least I have 
seen no signs of such a tendency while 
scanning current invoices. 

Business Against Imitations 

“Business demands everywhere that 
it get what it pays for, and in the mat- 
ter of indemnity and service which we 
commonly call insurance there is no 
exception. Cheap imitations some- 
times flood the market and alarm the 
niakers and purveyors of the real arti- 
cle, but we soon come to know that it 
takes real money to pay losses and 
real agents to give insurance service. 

“You can no more apply the recipro- 
cal or inter-insurance principle to in- 
surance than you can to banking.  In- 
surance and banking are two institu- 
tions bearing such intimate relations to 
the public that the public demands that 
each be backed by so much capital and 
character and conducted on such sound 
principles that nothing can shake them. 
Can you imagine the spectacle of a re- 
ciprocal or inter-banking exchange with- 
out capital or surplus, conducted on a 
reciprocal plan by an attorney in fact 
whose personal fortune would in no 
wise be liable in event of its failure? 

“Just so long as inter-insurers, more 
commonly known as_ reciprocals, are 
organized and managed by these attor- 
neys in fact whose chief interest is in 
their own profits derived from the in- 
come collected, and without other finan- 
cial considerations, there will be intense 
opposition through lobbyists with full 
pockets, to legislative enactments that 
would put this class of hybrids on a 
par with corporate carriers, whether 
stock or mutual. The very nature of 
the whole system of insurance what- 
ever may be the methods of its carriers, 
demands for public safety. that each 
and every one of them conform to the 
same solvency tests, to the same rigid 


supervision by the insurance officials 
of the States, that they should be re- 
aquired to make their reports to the 


public on such an identical basis that 
there can be no confusion in comparing 
the one with the other. 

“No other course is right, or is fair 
to or safe for the consumer. Further- 
more, it would remove the present com- 
petitive features from property insur- 


ance and put each, whether stock, mu- 
tual or reciprocal, on its own bottom 
where management would be the test. 
Gave Warning When Commissioner 
“During official) connection as Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Kentucky, I felt 
it to be my duty frequently to point out 
the anomaly of the weakest in the three 
systems of insurance, reciprocal or in- 
ter-insurance, enjoying the weakest su- 


_bervision, operating under the weakest 


laws and reporting upon a basis not 
only offering no opportunity for com- 
parisons but furnishing ample opportu- 
nity for concealment of vital facts. The 
fact that reciprocal laws in most states 
were made by and for the very attor- 
neys in fact that are trying so hard to 
preserve their sinecure without proper 
restriction, supervision, or reporting is 
sufficient evidence in itself that such 
changes are vital to the protection of 
the people. 

“T see great danger in any form of re- 
ciprocal insurance where there is any 
deferred liability whatever and _ there- 
fore have held and officially warned the 
public in a formal message resigning 
the commissionership of Kentucky 
against reciprocals writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Since becom- 
ing a private citizen there has been no 
chemical change in my mental labora- 


tory. I think it equally unsafe for the 
liability hazards of automobile insur- 
ance. In my opinion those forms of in- 


demnity, having to do with the hazards 
of life itself, are akin to life insurance 
and it would take no stretch of imagin- 
ation to foresee the furore that would 
be created were a_ reciprocal to be 
formed to write life insurance. 
“Subscribers to reciprocals change 
almost daily. Therefore, those respon- 
sible today are not there tomorrow, and 
so the lack of definiteness and surety 
to the contract of participations of the 


guarantors who are ‘insuring’ each 
other and are in turn ‘insured’ as the 


term is used. By no stretch of lan- 
zuage can this correctly be termed in- 
surance as the word is known and used 
generally by all people and yet it is 
thought to be insurance by its partici- 
pants. Herein lies its danger to its own 
subscribers. When it comes to inno- 
cent third parties they must, shail and 
will be protected and in my judgment 
the downfall of the whole interlocking 
subscription system known as “inter- 
insurance’ will come because it has un- 
dertaken to handle trust funds akin to 
life insurance. 

“The sober minded business man who 
weighs all things in the balance. and 
investigates the fundamentals underly- 
ing reciprocal or inter-insurance will 
fail to see in them either the principle 
on which his business is built or a re- 
fiection of his ideals of true Amer- 
canism,” 


NATIONAL PAYS $30,260 

The National Surety has naid the State 
of Colorado the sum of $30.260 lost in 
the failure of Interstate Trust Co., of 
Denver, Col... in which the money was 
deposited. "The surety company was 
en the bond of the trust company to 
insure the state’s deposit. 


Open Liability Crux 
Of Ohio Situation 


NO INSURANCE COVER NOW 
Senator Frank Burch Tells of Mixed 
Situation Exposing Employers to 


Damage Suits 





The “open liability” situation is the 


chief center of interest in workmen's 
compensation in Ohio, said Senator 


Frank B. Burch, of Ohio, in speaking 
before the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters at 


French Lick Springs. The situation has 


been further complicated by a recent 
decision of the Ohio supreme court by 
which the lawful requirement, the vio- 
lation of which would subject an em- 
ployer to an action for damages, was 
extended to include all safety require- 
ments in the state laws, municipal 
ordinances and rules of the industrial 
commission. Many of these are of 
such a nature that it would be impos- 
sible for an employer to protect him- 
self against them and insurance is 
denied the employer under the present 
law. 

Employers and employee both agree, 


said Senator Burch, that the “open 
liability” should be done away with, 
that the compensation law would be 


strengthened and the situation cleared 
by the change. If the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment should be adopt- 
ed in Ohio, he said, it would be possible 
for every injured employee to obtain 
not only the compensation to which 
he may be entitled. but an additional 
50 per cent by filing with the commis- 
sion the claim that his injury was 
sustained by the violation on the part 
of the employer of some safety re- 
quirement. 
What Is Needed 

Continuing Senator Burch said: “You 
will be interested in knowing that the 
general appropriation bill of the pres- 
ent levislature contained an item = of 
$1,680,260.00 to cover the expense of 
the Industrial Commission for the bien- 
nium, and that the insurance compan- 
ies paid in svecial taxes and fees to the 
insurance department fer the year 
ending December 31, 1922, $3,582,481.- 
32. Doubling this for the biennium 
period would make $7.164 962.84, You 
will be interested in knowing that the 
state government of Ohio in 1914 cost 
$14.707,624.46. 

“T am now making an effort to es- 
tablish in Ohio a Bureau of Lerzis- 
lative Research, or as it might be 
called, a Legislative Research Bureau. 
A most casual investigation of some 
certain field of legislation in your own 
state will be sufficient to convince vou 


that there is real need of such a bu- 
reau as I suggest. Take the field of 
Workmen's Comnensation. or of {9x- 


ation. and you will observe that within 
a few years there have been hundreds 
of proposed measures, which are gen- 
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a 
erally fostered by some interest havin; 
its own individual axe to grind. [), 
legislature during its brief session Cay 
not possibly analyze these proposa) 
and it is no wonder that present day 
legislation is unsatisfactory and fre 
quently difficult of enforcement, 
“During the recent session of th 
Ohio Legislature, 917 bills were intr 
duced. In this situation, members , 
the legislature must either attemp 
what is manifestly impossible, that js 
study and assimilate the contents , 
these bills, familiarize themselves wit) 
the reasons for their proposal, and th, 
evils to be remedied, or on the othe 
hand, they must accept the judgmen 
of someone whose interest is  eitho 
personal or limited to a few individ 
uals or organization. T believe tha 
far better results would be obtaines 
by providing a Legislative Reference 
Bureau to which all proposed legisl, 
tion would be referred for analysi: 
and would be presented to the Legis 
lature for action only, after the expo; 
ience of other states had been learned 
after the expense involved by the pro 
posed bill had been ascertained, after 
its effects upon existing laws wer 
understood. I confidently believe. tha 
if this Bureau had been in existenc’ 
and properly functioning. during the 
past few years, many of the problem: 
of Workmen's Compensation Legisl, 
tion would be a matter of history. 





F. J. WALTERS RESIGNING 


Resident Manager Of London Guar. 
antce & Acciden’ T~ he» Succeeded 
By E. W. Lang 


F. J. Walters, resident manager of 
the London Guarantee & Accident at 
the New York branch office, will re- 


sign ais position November 1, and will 





be succeeded by BE. W. Lang, assistant 


resident manager. It is understood that | 


Mr. Walters will form a corporation 
composed of himself and some friends 
and take a borough agency of the Lon 
don Guarantee. He commenced his in- 
surance career in the old American 
Casualty Insurance & Security Com 
pany, of Baltimore, joining the London 
Guarantee & Accident in 1893. 

Mr. Lang, after receiving a technical 
education became a special agent and 
engineer for the old Frankfort General 
in the West. Ten years ago he joined 


the Lordon Guarantee in the (New 
York office as an engineer. He used 


his engineering knowledge in assisting 
agents and brokers to get business 
so successfully that he was given sup 
vision of the development of certain 
lines and later made assistant resident 
manager. 





WRITES EXECUTOR’S BOND 

The Massachusetts Bonding & In 
surance Company has written a_ bond 
of $700,000 for Charles D. Schaffner 
of Marion, Ohio, to cover him as exec: 
utor of the will of the late President 
Warren G. Harding. The American 
Surety and the Southern Surety are act 
ing as co-surety on this bond. 





APPOINTS NEW AGENCY 

The Federal Surety has appointed the 
Willis & Moore Agency, a new agency, 
recently opened by Tom Moore, form: 
erly an insurance adjuster, and Don 
Willis, formerly associated with Jack 


Shepard’s agency, at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Ohio Compensation 
Situation Not Good 


TWO RECENT BILLS DISCUSSED 
Senator Gardner Tells of Efforts to 
Enact Measure to Meet Modern 
Demands 





The present workmen’s compensa- 
tion situation in Ohio was declared to be 
very unsatisfactory by Senator 
R. Gardner, of Ohio, in an address be- 
fore the International Association of 
Casualty Underwriters at French Lick 


Joseph 


Springs. In 1921 the Cincinnati cham- 
ber of Commerce appointed an impar 


tial committee to investigate 
throughout 


result of 


compen- 
the 
their findings, 
the Gardner bill was drawn up and in- 
troduced by Senator Gardner last Feb- 
ruary. This bill provided for the pro- 
tection of employers against the open 
liability clause; made the State fund 
selfs supporting; increased benefits 
from $15 to $18 per week; and many 
other features of a liberal nature, meet- 
ing, Senator Gardner said, the de- 
mands of both employers and employ- 
ees, including insurance in stock com- 


sation insurance coun- 


try and as a 


panies. 

Immediately after the Gardner bill 
was introduced another bill was pre- 
sented increasing both compensation 
and death benefits and making other 
changes in the law. This was the 


Redman bill. At the same time there 
was introduced a constitutional amend- 


ment resolution which would take 
away the right of an employee to sue 
under the common law, the compen- 


gation being in lieu of such damages. 


Present Situation. 

As a result of 
Senator Gardner, the employer 
fronted with increased schedule pay- 
ments of 25 per cent and an increased 
death award of 30 per cent. The small 


said 
is con- 


this situation, 


emvloyer of three or four are brought 
under the compensution law. The 
present situation in Ohio is far from 
being a perfect system, said Senator 
Gardner. He concluded with the fol 
lowing statement: 

“To my mind, a system of competi- 
tive insurance, in which a person or 


corporation under proper” regulation, 
may be a self-insured, or in which lia- 
bility companies are permitted to en- 
gage, or where the insured may carry 
his risk with the State Fund if he so 
chooses. and the expenses of opera- 
tion and supervision to be paid from 
the premiums collected, perhaps with 
the excention that the salaries of the 
Commissioners themselves ought to be 
paid bv the state, would work to the 
fzeneral benefit of all, employer. em- 
Plovee and general tax payer of the 
state, 

“To accomplish this much desired 
end. requires the education of both the 
employer and the employe, and until 
you can get the emplover himself. in- 
terested in this phase of the matter 
and then follow with the eduneation of 
the employe so that he may think for 
himself, and not be misled by a few 


Points in Selection 
Of Burglary Risks 


DANGER SIGNS ‘FOR AGENTS 
aul L. Wellener, Vice-President of 
F. & D. Gives Valuable Informa- 

tion About This Coverage 

The one item which is probably of 
the greatest importance to an insurance 
company, in the underwriting of 
dence burglary insurance, 
tion of moral hazard. The physical 
hazard is of secondary importance. 
This is disclosed by Paul L. Wellener, 
vice-president of the Fidelity & ‘De- 
posit in the pamphlet issued by the 
company on residence burglary, theft 
and larceny insurance in which is set 
forth the development of this line, giv- 
ing its history, the causes underlying 
the demand for this form of coverage, 
and the determination of rates. 

Mr. Wellener says: 

“The reason for putting greater stress 
upon the question of moral hazard as 
compared to the physical risk is be- 
cause the latter can be determined with 
some degree of accuracy. 

“As a rule the underwriter can be 
guided only by certain danger signals 
in determining the question as to wheth- 
er or not an applicant is a desirable 
moral risk. The applicant’s reputation 
among his business associates is worth 
considering in determining this factor 
of the risk. The state of his finances is 
also well worth considering.” 


resi- 
is the ques: 


Some Questionable Risks 

The following are a few of the ques- 
tionable risks pointed out in the pam- 
phlet: 

1. Insurance issued in the names of 
women except under very favorable cir- 
cumstances and where the applicant is 
dependent upon her own effort for sup- 
port. 

2. Persons of foreign antecedents, un- 
less such persons are engaged in a lu- 
crative business, and the moral hazard 
is above reproach. 

3. Burglary, theft or larceny insur- 
ance covering in boarding houses. 

4. Theft insurance covering in hotels. 

5. Summer or winter residences. 

6. Persons whose livelihood is de- 
rived from the employment in, or oper- 
ation of pool-rooms, pawn-shops, loan- 
offices, ete. 

7. Burglary or theft insurance on the 
residences of those engaged in the sell 
ing or distribution of non-beverage al- 
cohol. 


selfishly inclined so-called leaders, 
gentlemen will not arrive 
of competitive 
in Ohio. 
“The members of the Legislature of 
both past and present sessions and also 
of the future, are always willing and 
ready to give to the people of Ohio 
that which they want and that which is 


vou 
at a solution 
compensation insurance 


best for them, but the demand for 
these benefits must come from. the 
people and in no uncertain tones; and 
you can rest assured that when such 
demand does come, the Legislature of 
Ohio will give heed to their request 
and competitive insurance laws. will 


be placed on the Ohio statute hooks.” 
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8. Persons active in the promotion of 
mining, oil-fields or other speculative 
schemes. 

9. Members of theatrical and moving 
picture professions. 

10. Persons with no visible means of 
support, or no regular occupation unless 
their character is above reproach. 

“In considering the physical risk,” 
says Mr. Wellener, “it is well to con- 
sider the character of the neighbor- 
hood, the physical strength of the prem- 
ises, and the character of the police 
protection afforded. 

“No agent or company representative 
should ever take an application for bur- 
glary insurance without knowing as 
much as possible about the risk. It 
can do him no good, and perhaps a lot 
of harm may result if he indiscriminate- 
ly writes insurance without making 
proper inquiries. 

“Home offices of insurance companies 
cannot underwrite individual risks in 
all their particulars, but must depend 
in great measure upon the local agent. 
Unless the local agent, in dealing with 
his company, creates a feeling of confi- 
dence, his company is not likely to help 
him to any considerabie extent. 

“The insurance agent has a twofold 
duty to perform. He must sell his prod- 
uct to the public, and he must sell him- 
self to his company. An agent that 
handles his business carefully, intelli- 
gently and conscientiously gains the 
confidence and respect of the home of- 
fice and is permitted a greater latitude 
in the acceptance of risks than the in- 
dividual who is interested principally 
in the size of his bank balance and the 
amount of commissions he earns. 

Investigation of Applicants 

“Many companies employ outside or- 
ganizations to investigate applicants 
for burglary insurance. These organ- 
izations make their sole business that 
of investigating and procuring facts 
concerning applicants. This relieves 
the agent of a good deal of responsibili- 
ty but, where 


even such methods are 
employed, the agent should be careful 
to choose carefully the individuals to 


whom policies are issued. 

“An intimate knowledge of his client’s 
affairs is one of the biggest assets that 
an insurance agent may have. To be a 
successful insurance agent requires 
more thought than the mere taking of 
an application. It is to the agent that 
a policyholder looks when a loss oc- 
curs, and at no other time can a thor- 
ough knowledge of his client’s affairs 
be more appreciated than when the 
agent is called upon to help in the ad- 
justment of a loss. Then, too, an agent’s 
knowledge of the financial affairs of his 


client enables him to advise him as to 
the amount of insurance that should 
reasonably be carried.” 

In conclusion the pamphlet gives 


some valuable information for writing 
and classifying residence risks and com- 
puting premiums. 


SAFETY COUNCIL MEETING 
Many Insurance Subjects on Program 
For Gathering Here Next 
Month 


A. W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York, will be among the speakers at 


the twelfth annual congress of the Na- 
tional Safety Council to be held in 
Buffalo October 1 to 5. About 3,000 
delegates will attend the meeting, 
among whom will be many of insurance 
men, representing fire, life, health and 
accident. 

Among the other speakers who will 
talk on insurance subjects are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Powdered Coal Hazards,” 
obson, manager, Bureau 
Prevention and Insurance, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago; ‘Marine 
Fire Hazards,” Frederick S. Titsworth, 
New York attorney; “Carbon Dioxide 
as a Fire Extinguisher Aboard Ships,” 


H. G. Jac- 
of Accident 


Charles L. Jones, Mellon Institute; 
“Fire Protection in Steel Mills and 
Foundries,” J. M. Woltz, Youngstown 


Sheet and Tube Co.; “Fighting Mine 
Fires by Carbon Dioxide in Liquid 


Form,” Charles L. Jones, Mellon Insti- 
tute; “Hazards of Improper Radio In- 
stallation,” H. J. Burton, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; ‘Fire Pre- 
vention in Spreader Houses” (rubber 
division), William D. Milne, supervisor 
of surveys, Underwriters Bureau of 
New England; “Fire Protection in 
Lumber Yards’ and Woodworking 
Plants,” Sherwood Brockwell, State In- 
surance Department, Raleigh, N. C., and 
others. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
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uypteD EMPLOVES © 


_CONF IDENTIAL SERVICE 


Conducted For Insurance People 
By Insurance People 


POSITION SECURING BUREAU 


AM AGENCY OF DISTINCTION 


CENTRAL INSURANCE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


G.LSTONE, (Orieronat ier Simone 
K.M.WEHINGER, anon are nai Se eens, 


ok INSURANCE Pasir TIONS 


206 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
CORTLANDT 7850 
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Brain Abscess Fatal 
To John A. Kenny 


DIED SUDDENLY SATURDAY 





Brilliant Career Was Predicted for 
Vice-President of N. Y. Indemnity; 
Leader in Burglary Lines 


One of 
ities in 


the 
the 
passed from view when John A. 


personal 
field 
Kenny, 


most colorful 


casualty insurance 


president of the Kenny Agency, Inc., 
ond vice-president of the New York 
Indemnity Company, died suddenly 


Saturday following a short illness. His 
swiftness. Al 
sick 


come with tragic 
Mr. had 
days he was first reported to 
have had grippe. Then the 
that of mastoiditis and 
removed to the Eye and Ear Hospital 


end 


though Kenny been for 
eleven 
diagnosis 
was he was 


in Newark where an operation was per- 


formed. As he seemed to be improv- 
ing steadily from that, no fear of 
death was held by his relatives and 
friends until brain abscess developed 
Friday. Mr. Kenny passed on early 
Saturday morning. 

Many sincere and profound expres 
sions of regret at Mr. Kenny’s death 
were heard throughout the insurance 
district this week. He was held as 
one of the big men in the group of 
leaders in casualty insurance. Mr. 
Kenny had a brilliant mind and was 
a man of imagination and_ vision 
coupled with practicality. Many de- 


cided improvements in the burglary 
business are traceable directly to his 
decisions. He was chosen by the Na- 
tional Surety as a member of that 
group. through his executive connec- 
tion with the New York Indemnity, 
because of his forcefulness and _ far- 
sightedness. 

Mr. Kenny started with the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee and with that 


company rose to the position of super- 
intendent of the burglary department. 
He resigned to become manager of 
the same department of the National 


Surety, then changed connections 
again in December, 1918, to form the 
Kenny Agency representing the Unit- 


ed States Fidelity & Guaranty for burg- 
lary, plate glass, and check forgery 
lines. In January of last year he _ be- 
came interested in the formation of 
the New York Indemnity, and secured 
the only general agency the company 
had for a year. He developed business 
rapidly for the company. 

Mr. Kenny lived at Mountain Lake, 
N. J., and is survived by his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. He was 
only forty years of age and because of 
his youth and the high position he had 
already attained, he was expected to 
become one of the biggest men the 
casualty field has) known. Funeral 
services were held Tuesday morning 
at the Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, at Boonton, N. J., where the 
body was also interred. 





SURETY EXECUTIVES TO MEET 

A meeting of the executives of a num- 
ber of the large surety companies has 
been called by Superintendent Stoddard 
of the Insurance Department Oc- 
tober 8. 


for 


TO MEET OCTOBER 1 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its sixty-third monthly meeting 
on Monday, October 1, at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. The en- 
tertainment committee has arranged 
for a very interesting speaker and an 
additional surprise for this meeting. 


noon at 








A meeting of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Insurance Federation of 
New York was held this week. 


Merit Rating Applied 
To A. & H. Insurance 


CREATES NEW INCOME POLICY 





U. S. F. & G. Issues Broad Form in 
Endeavor to Eliminate Cancellation 
Evils 





The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has brought out a new “Pilot In- 
the 
com- 


come” policy and applied to it 
the 
pany believes is the modern and logical 
all 
as now the basis in fire, burglary and 
The 


of this new accident and health policy 


merit rating system which 


system applicable to classes and 


compensation insurance. coverage 


provides a weekly income in the event 
of disability caused by either accident 
or illness. No death benefits are pro- 
vided. 

In a letter to agents it is pointed out 
that health 
profitable to the companies writing it, 
attempted 

selection 
of risks and that the statements in the 
application for insurance have been 
the only criterion applied, and as a 
result risks physically unfit have been 
written in profusion, and at the same 
premium rate as the physically fit. It 
was also printed out that abnormal 
losses have resulted and premium rates 
have been raised to the limit, thus 
forcing the normal risks to bear the 
greater burden for the sub-normal. 

The company is endeavoring to im- 
prove condition which it feels is neces- 
sary and proposes the plan of physical 
selection through medical examination. 
It believes that the application of the 
plan will react to the advantage of the 
insured, the agents and itself. The 
policy will be sold under four distinct 
plans with various modifications as the 
company feels it will tend to obviate 
requests for cancellation and waivers 
which are a source of annoyance to all 
agencies. 

The policy will be issued at a mater- 
ial discount in premium rate subject to 
satisfactory medical examination, the 
policy endorsed eliminating the initial 
period of disability and made non-can- 


insurance has ‘been un- 


chiefly because they have 


no scientific or discriminate 


cellable for the term for which it is 
written. It may be one year or three 
years. All policies carrying the non- 


cancellable endorsement will be issued 
from the home office. The material 
saving in premium is effected by the 
premium payment in advance and the 
longer waiting periods. 

The policy as designed by the U. S. 
F. & G. is broad in cover. It insures 
against loss resulting from any acci- 
dental bodily injuries and_ insures 
against sunstroke, freezing, hydropho- 
bia, asphyxiation and blood poisoning. 

Double indemnities are provided un- 
der the terms of the policy for the fol- 
lowing causes: While a passenger in 
or on a public conveyance, including 
the platforms, steps or running boards, 
provided by a common carrier, while 
in a passenger elevator, excluding ele- 
vators in mines, in consequence of the 
destruction by fire of a building while 
the insured is therein; in consequence 
of being struck by lightning; in conse- 
quence of the collapse of the outer 
walls of a building; in consequence of 
the explosion of a steam boiler and in 
consequence of a cyclone or tornado. 





PERKINS ELECTED SECRETARY 


The Travelers has elected Sanford 
B. Perkins. actuary of the compensa- 
tion and liability department of the 
company, assistant secretary of that 
department. The company has. de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$4 a share on its capital stock. 


a 




















BRIDGE 


Is a structure 

To take you safely 
Across a gap 

From where you are 

To where you want to be, 
Dry-shod and direct. 


A big verdict 

Ina Damage suit 

Can leave a Casually Company 
Looking across a gap 

With a good prospect 

Of getting wet 

In crossing. 

REINSURANCE 

Is a bridge 

For such gaps. 

But that Bridge 

Must be built 

In advance, and 

Of substantial material. 
Building REINSURANCE Bridges 
Is our special service 

To Casualty Companies. 


Employers 


Indemnity Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO 


Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
50 Pine Street 
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FROM ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


By FRED L. GRAY, Vice President 


Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association 


August 21, 1923 


We of the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association recognize in your distinguished body the consti- 
tuted authority of the country in a matter of vital importance to us and to all business interests which similar 
organizations everywhere represent. We recognize in you gentlemen the officials to whom we and the whole 
insuring public must look, in the first instance, for protection. You are the chief bulwark between us and un- 
sound insurance. It is estimated that the American people pay not less than three and one-half billions of 
dollars every year for insurance of one kind or another. On you devolves the primary responsibility of see- 
ing that this stupendous outlay represents a legitimate “value received” investment. You are the financial traf- 
fic officers whose duty it is to keep insolvent carriers and untrustworthy agents off the highways of insurance. 

\We, in common with all those who go to make up the great army of insurance buyers, provide ample 
funds for the maintenance of your several departments, and we do it automatically, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, through the medium of the insurance premiums we pay. In fact, we provide far more than sufficient 
funds to maintain your work at full concert pitch. ‘or example, in 1922 the people of Minnesota were taxed 
through their insurance premiums the not inconsiderable sum of $1,121,000.00, while only about $57,000.00 
thereof was actually used by the State to operate its Insurance Department! Granting that $205,000.00 of 
the total revenue thus derived went to various cities and towns in support of their local fire departments, the 
fact remains that Minnesota policyholders were assessed last year nearly a million dollars over and above what 
it cost to pay all the salaries and expenses incident to the state’s supervision of the companies in which they 
were insured, 

Now just how this condition compares with that of other states we do not know but presumably much 
the same amazing situation will be found to exist the country over. At any rate, it must be obvious that the 
public everywhere is furnishing plenty of wherewithal for the proper policing of the insurance business. 
Manifestly, the buyers of insurance are everywhere contributing all that can possibly be needful to provide 
adequate machinery with which to protect themselves against their own carelessness or poor judgment in the 
purchase of spurious insurance. Yet despite the heavy taxation to which they are thus subjected (for the chief 
ostensible purpose of rendering their insurance sate and sound) thousands upon thousands of innocent policy- 
holders suffer substantial loss every year in consequence of the licensing, or the failure to “delicense”, 
questionable carriers—concerns which would have been found wholly unworthy of confidence had they been 
subjected at the right time to a more rigid and searching investigation. And we ask you in all frankness and 
fairness, is the insuring public getting a fair run for its money in this particular? If, as is doubtless true in 
many cases, your departments are prevented by inadequate appropriations from employing a sufficient num- 
ber of high-grade experts to enable you to determine with certainty the true financial condition of every 
applicant for a license, should not that fact be brought home graphically and forcefully to your respective 
legislatures and to the public at large in order that the condition may be remedied ? 

We are aware that the business of insurance has become highly complex and that necessarily it is com- 
ing more and more under state supervision and regulation. We can well believe that the staff of every insur- 
ance department in the country is burdened with work in an effort to keep pace with the needs of the business 
in its ever-growing ramifications and refinements. Nevertheless, you will agree that the first and most im- 
perative function of state supervision is to safeguard the public from even so much as an opportunity to 
squander its money on blue sky protection. The one priceless asset of every insurance confidence man—and 
the swindling tribe is by no means confined to oil well and gold mine promotions—is a certificate from the 
State authorizing the sale of his dubious wares. Thus fortified he can quickly silence, at least with the un- 
Wary, any imputation that he is dealing in “phoney” goods. The merest suggestion that what he has to offer 
may not be “all wool” can logically be parried by the questions, “Do you suppose for a moment that the 
State would license my company if it were insolvent, or if it were doing business on a basis likely to make 
it insolvent? Do you suppose for a moment that the State would license me to sell insurance for this or any 
other company if I myself were a crook?” 


Le 


We are not unmindful of the fact that supervising insurance officials are invariably subjected to all sorts of 
political and personal pressure whenever the financial condition of any carrier within their jurisdiction is under 
fire. We realize that all of you gentlemen are frequently importuned, just as are those who have like super- 
vision over the banking business, to give the benefit of the doubt for a time to some anaemic institution. But 
speaking in behalf of the “man in the street” insurance buyer who has neither the time, the ability, nor the 
inclination to dig beneath the surface of an intricate financial statement, and who pays much more than a fair 
tax to have publicly employed experts do that very thing for him, we respectfully submit that in most such 
cases the doubt should be resolved in his favor—in favor of that helpless multitude of policyholders who are 
neither visibly nor audibly in evidence when decisions of such moment to them are being arrived at. We sub- 
mit that it should never be resolved in favor of those who from purely selfish, not to say sinister motives, 
come beseeching the commonwealth to certify their shoddy goods to its citizens. 

Now perhaps neither the president of our Association, nor the head of any like organization of business 
men, would have put the case just this way. Possibly I have stated it too strongly, possibly not strongly 
enough. This much, however, safely can be said: If, before your deliberations are over, you should in your 
wisdom take some concrete action which will tend to make the sale of counterfeit insurance well nigh im- 
possible in your respective states, you will most assuredly win the enthusiastic applause and the sincere 


thanks not only of the insurance buyers of the nation but also of the legion of reputable members of the 
great insurance fraternity. 


ane 
—— 


























An editorial in the 
Minneapolis Journal, 
August 24, 1923 


Overtaxation of Insurance 





The address of welcome is a common- 
place among Americans, a familiar fea- 
ture of the convention-goer’s experien- 
ces. Except for occasional excursions 
into narrative and adventures into 
humor, official welcomers follow well- 
trodden paths. 

But when the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners listened last 
Monday to a welcome from Fred L. 
Gray, vice-president of the Civic and 
Commerce Association, they had an ex- 
perience of a different sort. Mr. Gray, 
being himself a purveyor of insurance, 
felt inspired to give the Commissioners 
a few cold facts about the taxation of 
American policy-holders and the lack of 
adequate return for that taxation in the 
shape of protection against fraudulent 
insurance. 

Mr. Gray used Minnesota as an illus- 
tration of what he meant. In this state 
a two per cent tax is levied on all insur- 
ance premiums, of whatever nature, col- 
lected by stock companies. This pro 
duced revenue in 1922 of $1,121,600. 
Yet only $57,000 of that amount or 
about one-twentieth, was used to oper- 
ate the State’s Insurance Department, 
while about $205,000 went to the sup 
port of local fire departments. 

Thus, as Mr. Gray put it, “Minnesota 
policyholders were assessed last year 
nearly a million dollars over and above 
what it cost to pay all the salaries and 
expenses incident to the state’s super- 
vision of the companies in which they 
were insured.” 

These insurance taxes are, of course, 
paid by the policy-holder and not by the 
companies. They go to reduce the divi- 
dends on life policies and to increase 
the rates on fire, casualty and other 
forms of underwriting. 

It is plain that either the State of 
Minnesota is imposing too heavy taxes 
on insurance, which is, after all, only 
another name for thrift and security, or 
it is not making proper use of the in- 
surance tax revenue. 

Mr. Gray was of the opinion that state 
cepartments generally do not—perhaps 
for lack of sufficient appropriations by 
Legislatures—furnish the measure of 
protection against unsound insurance to 
which the public is entitled. He be- 
sought the convention to “take some 
concrete action which will tend to 
make the sale of counterfeit insurance 
well nigh impossible.” 

What occurs to us is that Minnesota 
on the one hand should provide the In- 
surance Department with whatever 
money is necessary to furnish complete 
protection to the public, and on the 
other should reduce the taxes imposed 
on insurance policies. 

Insurance ought not to be taxed much, 
if any, for revenue purposes. It is too 
valuable and necessary an agency to be 
unnecessarily burdened. The’ state 


should insist that companies doing 
business within its borders be sound fi- 
nancially and actuarially, and should 
impose enough taxation to provide thor- 
ough supervision--and little, if any, more. 


Reproduced by Edson S. Lott, President United States Casualty Co mpany, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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and now— 


A National 


AL TNA 


Advertising 
Campaign 


—to back up the efforts of A®tna 
Agents everywhere — 





—to make even more widely 


‘Etna protection and service— 

—to impress millions of insur- 
ance prospects with the value 
of being “Atna-ized—of being 
completely protected by the 
‘Etna, the strongest multiple 
line insurance organization 
inthe world. 


More Than 57 Million 


copies of these magazines will carry the 
‘Etna full-page advertisements during the 
next twelve months. 

Will this tremendous sales-building force be 
working for you? Will these advertisements 
be telling the people in your community, 
month after month, of the service you 
render—of the organization you represent? 


There may still be time to share in the 
benefit of this great campaign, tor there are 
stall some excellent agency opportunities 
in the Attna organization. Write now 
to W. L. Mooney, Vice-President, for full 
information. 


7 7 7 


It Pays to be an &tna-izer 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


AETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


The Strongest Multiple Line 


Insurance 


Organization in the 


World 


known the broad scope of 
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